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The car for today, tomorrow and years to come. 
Built by practical men. 


45 miles an Hour—Five Passengers Weighs under 


24 h. p.—Four Cylinders 
Price f. o. b. Detroit, $2,800 


2,000 pounds 


The Aerocar from start to finish is the work of successful motor-car builders. 


There isn’t a single detail of experiment in the entire car. It is the culmination 
of practical achievement in mechanical construction. The air-cooled motor of the 
Aerocar is the result of eight years continuous, incessant testing, and for the past 
two years it has not been possible to make an improvement on it. It is therefore 
the time-tried, time-tested, absolutely proven-successful, air-cooled motor. 

The Aerocar has taken the automobile trade by storm because of its magnifi- 
because of its perfect air-cooled motor, and 


cent beauty in design and equipment; 
If there is such 2 thing as 


because it demonstrates every claim we make for it. 
perfection in motor cars we have achieved it in the Aerocar. 

Runs as smooth as velvet. Is ready every day in the year, under all sorts ot 
weather conditions and temperatures. Has the speed; has the power; has the 
strength; has the «get there’’ that the purchaser of a motor car has the right to 
expect. 

Send for our illustrated literature which describes the Aerocar in detail. If 


possible arrange for a practical demonstration, which we are always glad to give. 


IF YOU SEND US toc IN STAMPS WE WILL MAIL YOU A GOLD 
PLATED SCARF PIN OF OUR TRADE MARK 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturers Asso nm 


Imperial Auto Co., 1024 Boylston St., aati ies 
Aerocar Co., of Chicago, 347-349 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Oscar M. Bergestrom, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aerocar Co. of New York, 73rd St. and Broadway 
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“HERE’S YOUR: HAT!” 


Cartoon by Opper 
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{UNITED States | 
SENATE 





(Copyrighted, 1906, American-Journal-Examiner) 


The above is a humorous interpretation of a tremendously serious fact. 


With several members summarily asked to resign, five more under indictment, 
and one dead in state’s prison, an abrupt crisis has been reached in the Senate. 
The situation has been admirably summed up by David Graham Phillips, as follows: 

“The Treason of the Senate! Treason is a strong word, but not too strong, rather too weak, to 

charac te rize the situation in which the Senate is the eager, resourceful, indefatigable agent of 

intere s hostile to the American people as any invading army could be—interests that manipu- 

late the prosperity produced by all, so that it heaps up riches for the few—interests whose growth 

and power can only mean the degradation of the people, of the educated into sycophants, of the 

masses toward serfdom.” 
“The Senators, as Senators, are not elected by the people—they are elected by the ‘interests’; 
except inextreme and rare and negligible instances, the people can neither elect nor dismiss them.”’ 


It is the duty of every intelligent American to get a sane, sound understanding of 
To learn the truth, read Mr. Phillips’ 








these appalling facts. 


‘The Treason of the Senate”’ 


—the most scathing » truthful hful exposure of political corruption in years. Now appearing in the April 


“= @SMOPOLITAN = 


At all News-stands or Direct from the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 1789 Broadway, N. Y, 
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From a Five Year Dividend 
Policyholder: 


“T am greatly pleased to receive The Pruaential’s state- 
ment for the end of the five year term on the $10,000 policy 
taken out five years ago, the proposition, viz: 

“To pay me cash $523.30 or to credit $109.90 on each of 
my payments for the next five years or to add $810.00 to 
Having confidence in the 
decide to con- 


the value of my _ policy. 
good management of your company, 
tinue to pay the full amount of the 
payments and have the $810.00 


added to the value of my policy.” 


This gives an idea of how valu- 
able the Five Year Dividend Policy 

The Prudential is proving to 
Policvholders. 


Suppose you send fcr specimen 


“” STRENGTH OF 


policy showing Cost at Your Age. 


GIBRALTAR 
; Use Coupon below. No obligation. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Home Office—Newark, N. J. 











Send this Coupon 
Without committieg myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, Specimen__ 
Five Year Dividend Whole Life Policy 
Occupation ita arenes 


For $ ay ee 











Name 


Address —— 
Ha Specimen Endowment or Limited Papen Policy is parary wally instead of ‘‘Whole Life’ 
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South Dakota 
The Land of Plenty 


South Dakota is long on wealth but short on 
people. For eight successive years it has led 
all other states in the amount of per capita 
wealth produced. 

Rich soil, a mild climate, and abundance of 
water have made it one of the best agricultural 
states in the Union. 

Recent railroad extensions through Lyman 
County built by the 


Chicago,, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul Railway 


have opened upa part of that state hitherto 
sparsely settled. Land is now selling at the 
rate of from $10 to $15 an acre, but these 
| prices will not last long. South Dakota to- 
day offers great opportunities for the small 
investor, and the home seeker. 











For Free Books and Folders about South Dakota kindly Fill Out This Coupon 
and mail to-day to 


RB A. MILLER, G. P. A., The Railway Exchange, CHICAGO 








Name 


Street Address ...... 





State 
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CONGRESS 
PLAYING CARDS 


Designs copyright, 
aead coors, 1899-1904-5 by 


The U. S, Playing Card Co. 



















_ A game with Congress 
Cards isas different from one 
played with the ordinary kind 
as a perfectly appointed dinner 
is from a railroad lunch. 


The ivory-smoothness of Congress 
Cards, their beauty, snap and life give 
an impetus to exciting play—you feel 
this the moment you run a_ pack 
through your fingers. 


Congress Cards 


(Gold Edges) 

are beautifully printed—the backs in full colors 
from famous paintings; the faces sharp and clear 
with large, distinct corner indexes. 


Play with Congress Cards and you will under- 
stand how much they add to a game—to the 
character and pleasure of an entertainment. 


Let us send you free samples (single cards) and 
illustrations of backs. There are over one hundred 
designs, in rich gold and exquisite colors; the variety 
is rich in suggestions for novel forms™of entertain- 
ment and decoration. bs 


Pictorial Series— Reproductions of best pictures of American and European artists. 
#\ Initial Series— Enables you to have your initial on your playing cards. 
\ Club Series— For Whist, Poker, Euchre,etc. Cards of quality in set pattern designs. 


- A Buy of your dealer, or send 50 cents per pack for backs desired 
Dupiicate Wuist—best of card games, in which skill—not luck—wins. Played 
with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays—12-Tray set, $5.00; extra fine set, $10.00. 3 months’ 
course of Whist Lessons free with each set. 
3 Also Students’ Whist Sets, 8-trays only, $1.00 per set. Sold by dealers. Send for illustrat d list. 
May Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cards, 64 pages; Whist and 
7, Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, each, paper, 15 cents. Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or 
High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, Five 
Hundred, each, paper, § cents. 
Address Dept. 29, The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


Makers also of “Bicycle Playing Cards.” Popular price—conventional 
designs, for everydny use. Fine dealing and wearing qualities. Sold by 
dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 


J 


We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them 
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© WESSON 
| REVOLVERS 


The Man with the Percussion Lock 


considered his weapon the ideal small arm, although 
it was practically but a small muzzle loading gun. 


The Man with a Smith & Wesson 


has the advantage over holders of other makes, both 
in power of projection and in an accuracy that wear 
doesn’t impair. Rigid inspection by the makers is a 
guarantee of the user’s safety. 


The New Model .38 (Military) .32 and .22 SMITH & WES- 
SON Revolvers are fitted with the hand ejector, which per- 
mits quick ejection of empty shells and reloading, and makes 
accidental ejection of the load impossible. The new stock 
inspires the hand with a feeling of confidence. The front 
cylinder lock in connection with the regular locking pin gives 
great strength and assures that absolutely perfect alignment 
of cylinder snd barrel which compels all accuracy not ap- 
proached by any other revolver. ci 


SMIT 


ALL SMITH & Our new booklet “The Revol 
WESSON Revolvers ver’ illustrates and describes 
have this Monogram each model in detail and gives 
Sica daak ekcomacd instructions for Target Shoot- 

' ing by an expert. The most 
18 owe , on the frame. None interesting revolver catalogue 


EERCUSSIONIDL others are genuine. published. Free on request. 

The Development of the SMITH & WESSON Revolver. SMITH & WESSON 
Watch for next month’s picture 32 Stockbridge Street Springfield, Mass. 

| “THE MAN WITH A CAP AND BALL” Pacific Coast Branch, 114 Second St., San Francisco 
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The Social Evil from a Young Man 


| Physician’s Standpoint A Chance for You 
| To Make Money 


By R.N. Willson, M. D., Physician to 
the University of Pennsylvania. 




















Here’s a wonderful little machine 
that turns a pound of pure sugar 
into thirty s5-cent bags of whole- 
some candy in 8 minutes. Figure 
the profits for yourself. The candy 
sells as rapidly as you can hand it 
out. Made by 


The Empire 


Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, car- 
nivals, picnics and every place where there 
are crowds. You can have a pleasant summer 
and clear several hundred dollars. Many stu- 
dents are paying their way thro’ college with 
it. Lots of fe and good profit. You can op- 
erate it any where and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. 


Send today for Cutalog and 
Full Particulars 


EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Bloomfield, N. J., or Fisher Building, Chicago, Il. 


The author’s professional services 
have been devoted to the young men 
of a great city. He has intimate 
knowledge of the dreadful results of 
ignorance regarding the dangers of the 
Social Evil to health and happiness. 
Exact and necessary information which 
every man should possess is plainly 
given; and the dangers of unclean 
living clearly pointed out. 





The world famous Dr. Wm. Osler: ‘The colleges 
should reprint it for distribution.” 

Prof. Andrews, University of Nebraska: “I con- 
gratulate you Upon your sincerity und boldness in 
treating this important subject.” 

Dr. Howard S. Williams, Macon, Ga.: “I have sent 
a copy to my son just beginning his college career.” 


12mo. Bound in cloth and gilt. Postpaid $1.00. 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers ? 


~— 














No. 1012 Arch Street Philadeiphia |‘ 
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The food 
that attends to 
its own business 














leaves you to 





attend to yours 











You can’t be of much use to yourself or 
anybody else if your mind is in your stomach. 

Your food will either build you up or 
break you down. 

Give yourself a square deal—choose the 


food that builds 

















Pettiyohn 


ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 
P. S. ---Pettijohn is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat . 
Copynght.1906, by The American Cereal Company 
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CLOSING-OUT SALE 


of the 


BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE 


HREE years have now passed since we first took hold of 
the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE, and in that time 
three large and entire editions of the work have been 

distributed through our Library Club. The past is a 
record of phenomenal success, the popularity of the work 
is uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase another 
edition were we able to secure it at previous figures. We 
are, however, unable to make satisfactory terms with the 
publisher, who wants to sell the books through agents at 
the full price, and we are reluctantly compelled to an- 
nounce this as positively the last of the Booklovers’ 


At Sheet Prices 


BOUND 
BOOKS 

We find a few sets left on hand of the half leather edi 
tion which are either slightly discolored from exposure in 
the show window or a little rubbed from handling, but the 
damage is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable, Our in- 
sb di Min insie spector, however, will not pass them as perfect stock, so 
we will close them out for what they are worth to us with 
their covers torn off. 


No Other Edition Contains 
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Topieal Index: By means of which | notes for the general reader and critical 
the reader ca tind any desired passage in | notes for the student or scholar 
the plays and poems. | Arguments, giving a full story of 
Critieal Comments, explaining the | each play in interesting, readable prose. 
plays and characters; selected from the | Study Methods, consi 
writings of eminent Shakespearean | questions and suggesti 
scholars. to furnish a complete 




























Glossaries following each Play, so | Shakespearean study 
that you do not have to turn to a Life of Shakespeare, by Mr. Ierael 
separate volume to find the meaning of | Gollancz, with critheal essays by Bagehot, 
every obscure word. Stephen, and other distinguished Shake 

Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory | spearean scholars and critics. 

THE BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 4 dainty 
volumes—a play to a volume contains 7000 pages, includ- 
ing 40 beautiful plates in colors and 400 other illustrations, 
‘The volumes are 7 x 5 inches—just right for easy handling. 
The price of the work sold ‘rcentl agents is $42.00. We 
offer this final end of a large edition at $23.00 tv 
close them out. 


FREE—For 5 Days 


Nothing that we can say about the Booklovers’ 
can be as convincing as a personal examina 
tion of the books. We will send you the set 
transportation prepaid —allow you ample time 

for its examination and if for any reason it fails &y 
to give you satisfaction you may return it at aS 
our expense. No deposit is required—and 

you incur neither risk nor expense in do & 
ing this—nor are you under obligation 9° 
to purchase unless thoroughly satis R- 
fied, All you need to do is to fill up and “ay 
return the accompanying coupon. 46 









Col. 
3-24-06 


STEGEL 
COOPER CO. 
New York 


Please send on 
ot Booklovers 

Se o ok love: 
Shakespeare in half 
leather binding at your spe- 
cial price of $23.00. If the set 
4A is satisfactory, 1 will pay $1.00 
SIEGEL COOPER y within five days after receipt 
es) ot books and $2.10) a month there- 

“4 


after for 11 months. If it is not 


COMPANY r satisfactory, | am to notify you with. 
out delay and hold the set subject to 


your order. Title te the books to remain 
NEW YORK in Siege! Couper Co. until fully paid for 
We empioy no i 
agents. The Library .—e 


40 Dainty Volumes Club transacts all 


its business by 
Illustrated in Colors correspondence 


ADDRESS 
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To Prevent Acc dents and 
O Freve 1aents 
) 
) 
} ° ‘*B kde wns.” 
» 
rea ° 
CHAIN is only as strong as its weakest Think it over, and wergh 1t when consid- 
A link ering Safety, Reliability, and Economy on 
The Car that “breaks down" on the Repairs. 7 
road usually does so because of some weak The Winton Model K has: 
spot in its material or construction which —A 4-cylinder, Vertical Motor, the most 
has been untested and unnoticed by the accessible ever made. 
manufacturer. —Thirty Horse-Power or vetter. 
Thirty. inch tires 9_-caoke w 
? Even the dest steel may havea flawcon- | rds ego the inch tires, on 12-spoke wood 
M cealed in the heart of it where the eye of an artillery wheels. Bs. alles ‘ yas 
‘ expert could not detect it. a The New Precision Oiler, which ‘soe 
chanically, and infallibly, drives the oil to 
The good intentions of the Maker may each friction part, even though frozen to the 
5 thus be defeated, if he trusts to the eye only consistency of butter. 
5 in selecting materials —Winton Twin-springs that adapt them- i! F 
) The Car may be disabled, without warn- selves automatically to light or heavy loads, 
ing, because of that hidden flaw, no matter on any kind of road. 
; how perfect the rest of its construction. —New Automatic Compensating Carbu- aly 
) We don't trust Human Life to the word —- Fetor. saris : parca ’ 
of a Steel Manufacturer, no matter how ___—Infallible Jump Spark Ignition. Roller 
, Contact Commutator with hardened tool att 
honest he be. : nga 
That’ ‘ ' = steel contacts. 
. That “t — abe —— agin aaa —This Winton Ignition System starts 
chine that absolutely fes/s the strength anc the Motor running from driver's seat, with- 
soundness of each piece of metal as accurately out “cranking.”’ 
‘ a ee ' —All Cylinders, Pistons, Piston-rings, 
) All metal used in the Axles, Frames,  Crank-shafts, Valves, Universal couplings, 
) Crank-shafts and Connecting-rods of Model — and Transmission Shafts are ground to a 
) K Wintons has been /es/ed before acceptance, perfect fitting, anti-friction surface on the EL 
F ) on this mighty machine, for strength and new Winton Model K. 
Z § soundness. Luxurious Tonneau, and superb Uphol- 
< Sart Eehaliner & bhi 5 No shipment of metal has been passed stering, with new wrinkles for comfort and 
Bi ne gal § into stock which did not withstand /wce the convenience added. 
y - ¢ . ; - ; strain expected of it under the most critical Price $2500, and only one type built this 
OUR chief reason for buying our full dress clothes ? conditions of road use. season —the finest we know how to build 
. ‘f a il > That is practical /nsurance against acc i- through concentrated effort and ample facil- 
> Sel , iti . ee 
S » Sav SS 2 $ “us S ; dents and “breakdowns.”’ And it is a Win- ities. . a é F — 
IS MOT K _= es" 4° of the custom fallor s ton feature of tremendous importance to On comparison you'll find it a $3,500 Car — 
price; it’s the que ality, sty ‘le, tailori ng, fit which future purchasers of Motor Cars. for $2,500. Write for our new Auto Book. -— 
J , « « 
you'll get; there’s nothing better. 
: : ; Z 0) ~ Motor Carriage Co. 
Dept. L. 
A good clothier near you sells them; they re perfection in ; é Cleveland, O. 
clothes. Send six cents for a copy of the Sryle Book 
Pe new rcestcne — 
bg ¥ > ‘ ‘ 5 
H art re C h a ft ner & M arx ( rOO d C | ot h es M a k ers ) desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions should senu for 200-page 
) TEXTI LE handbook og ag describing our Textile courses (Cotton, Woolen and Worsted, 
“hic: \ Po, | 4 Spinning, etc.), and over 60 others, including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and 
Chic ago Boston New York OPERAT | VE Civil malacering: Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, Structural Drafting, a 
~ American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 








70 THE 
THE UNFORGETTABLE BOOK OF 1906 
LAND 


The Jungle =| sap-~ 


;| A NOVEL OF PACKINGTOWN, CHICAGO 








































By UPTON SINCLAIR 

From sa. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON | and g 

vo NEW YORK to ICELAND | | |“: 

; “It comes nearer than any book yet published SPITZBERGEN ana NORWAY bes 
mee fag a rapid, comfortable and economical way | aaa 
= cian SpoeS of the social tragedy of our great cities.” ee 


by the twin-screw express S. S. 
“Oceana,” 8,000 tons, specially 


). Ewery Car Guara 
Wheel base, 111 inches, fitted with fall P 
inch front and 34 inch rear wh 4 
iw 














f 
r the | aveat. loads, with plenty of ($ | 50) equipped for pleasure cruising. 
RY, Sales Manage: acc ati “ 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. wea “Pontiac, Mich. ° Superb accommodations. Rates 
S including all side-trip expenses if 
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desired. 


a ey Couwrey ure Tue Worto's Work Tye Ganpen 


( 
Here is a car that is needed at every club, hotel or 
IN AMERICA Farming MAGAZINE 





DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw York. 








e ® e “ b 
12 Other Similar Cruises re 
by well-known steamers Blucher, 
= Prinzessin Victoria Luise, 


Travelers 
Checks and 
Letters of Credit 





, 
| 
} 
among us to being the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ! Leaving June 23, 1906 
3 
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IS ALL IT COSTS 

to wr'te postal for our big 

Free Bieyele catalog show- 

ing ali models at lowest prices. ‘ 
a bicycle or a pair o! 

DO NOT BUY tires ‘until pas duane 
jm our marvelous new offers. We ship on approval 
without a cent deposit, | penne freight, allow 
1G Days Free Trial—All our new and wonder- 
ful propositions with catalogues and much ra/u- 
i ute information ‘ou FREE for the asking. 
ME WE WILL CONVINCE yo you that we sell a better 
DMM \::.cle for less money than any other house. 
Bay direct from the factory. If you want to 
Make Money or Earn a Bieyele write for our 

















MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


Stereopticons Se can make BIG MONEY 

P' tertaining the Public. 
Nothing affords Fo opportunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
andexplicitinstrac- 
tions at « surpris- 
ing] v low cost. The 
Field is Large com- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
cireuit, also local 






Meteor, during 









June, July and August 


available the world over For programmes, rates, etc., apply 


5 
5 
, 
now issued by HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE FIN 
Offices: 35-37 Broadway, N. Y. | | 
Q 





United States Express Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 1229 Walnut St. 






























$ Special Offer fields in Chu sg 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT. TIRES. Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and all sun- Public Schools, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. Oar Ea. San FRANCISCO : : ior Gattiornia St 
dries at hs!f usual prices. Do Not Walt, but write us tertainment Supply (Catal me e vecial offer fully explains BOSTON ; 90 State St. 
Apply to any agent of the cor tpany a postal today and learn everything Write it now. everything. Sent Free. @o PROJECTING ST. LOUIS . : i > 901 Oli St. 
3 | hides. - . MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept. G-54, CHICAGO, ILL. |. 225 Dearborn Street. Deot 156, CHICAGO, ILL. ¥ NE A A Re SE zh okatay The 
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Look for Name on Shoe 


The 





“*Cheral’’ Pat- 
ent Colt But- 
ton Oxford, Dull 
Matt Top, Narrow 
Flat Last, Stubby Effect 


@ Men who wear the 
"FLORSHEIM" Shoe 
always have the proper foot 
attire. 


** a Florsheim. 


You never have to “‘ break in 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Style Book show: ‘‘a fit for every foot."’ 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00. 











Address a postal to New 
Haven Clock Co., New 
Haven, Conn. (capital, 
$1 ,000,000.00), and just 

say, “I want a Dollar 
Yale for 10 days’ trial.” 

We will place in your 
hands about $2.00 worth 
of watch by ordinary 
standards, for we prom- 
se to hand you a stem-winding, 
stem-setting watch fully guar- 
anteed by the New Haven Clock 
Co. (capital, $1,000,000.00), printed 
guarantee in back of case. 

Now, the ordinary Dollar watch 
is wound and set like a cheap alarm 
clock—by attachments you can’t 
get at without opening the back of 
the case. 

But the stem of a Dollar Yale is 
no dummy. No-sir-ee! It has a 
double motion—turn it back and 
forth a few times and the watch is 
wound for 24 hours. 

Press the stem in, and then your twist =k the 

hands forward or back, as you choose. It all 
works just like the handsomest time-piece you ever 
saw. Just put the Dollar°Yale in your pocket and 
wear it 10 days. After 10 days return the watch 
and get your dollar back if in any way unsatisfactory. 

We legally bind ourselves to this agreement with you and all 
our dealers, and our capital of $1,000,000.00 stands back of this 
agreement. You risk nothing; no questions asked if you re- 
turn the watch—just your dollar back—that’s all. Write ‘to-day 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK COMPANY 
142 Hamilton Street New Haven, Conn. 




















SAVE MONEY 
By Euying Direct From Our Factory 
anything you may need in the way of a vebicie or 

harness, We make a complete line and offer the Ky 
choice of styles and variety. With us it is QUALITY 
first, price afterward. There may be “cheaper” buggies 
than ours, but we can prove there are tn better. 

We have pleased Write to-day for our 
thousands of others pee Catalog. It is 
and can do the same 
for you. Remember 
our@UARANTEE 


“Satisfaction 


EE. 

The Columbus Car- 
age & Harness € 
3111 South High St. 

Columbus 





















e With it, any 
Wurlitzer ae ie 
U. S. Lettered lin ite 
Violin quickly, 


FINGERBOARD 
10c 


paid 


without a teacher. 
Instantly attached. 
Special Offer—Finger- 
board and celebrated “Howard” 
Self-Instructor, regular price, 50c. 
postpaid, for 25c, State kind of instra- 
ment. Big, handsome, musical text book 
with prices on every known instrament 

if yous =. article wanted. Write to-da: FREE 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.,163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0 









































P. F, Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 
W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C., 
and The International News Co., 5 Breams Bldgs., 
Chancery Lane, E. C.3; Toronto, Yonge Street 
Arcade. Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son, 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, 
at the Post-Ofice at New York, New York, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Notice to Subscribers 

Change of Address —Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as weil as the 
new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
before the change can be made, and before the first 
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This exquisitely dainty This 
white lawn shirtwaist y 
will be sent, express Waist 
prepaid, to any lady in 
the United States. You Only 


need not send usa cent in 
advance. Merely say you 
want ‘Style B,’’ tell us your 
bust measure, and we will for- 
ward the waist. Examine it 
caretully. If you do not 
find it all we claim, 
return it at our ex- os 
pense. Don’t pay ¥ 
a cent. But, if ¢ Fi 
you are pleased : 
with it, pay ex- } 
press agent $1.25. 
That pays every- 
thing—express 
and all 

This waist is 
made of aes. 
quality, shee 
white lawn w ‘ith 
square yoke, beauti- 
fully tucked and trimmed 
with Val. lace. It must 
be seen to have its quality and 
dressy appearance fully appreci- 
ated. That is why we send it to 
you for your inspection without 
ag 4 money down. 

e sell everything in ladies’ wear, and will send every inquirer our 
new VEPRING STYLE BOOK, containing over 1.250 illugtra 
tions. It shows Ladies’ and Children’s coats, suits, millinery, 
underwear, corsets, hose, shoes—in fact, everything « lady wears or 

uses. And at prices so low they will astonish you. 


pD-SMITH & Co 


pps" FOR WOMEN . 
OD": MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 














New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Eusantione 
5 pkts, 5 colors, 10 cts.; 15 pkts, 25e. 

Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of Pan 
sies side by side, each a different color? If so, you 
know that the effect is charming. Did you ever see 
Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and true to 
color? If not, you have not seen the best. Same 
with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, sNow WHITE, COAL BLACK 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., 
WHITE, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 cts.. SCARLET, WHITE, PINK, MAROON, YEL 
Low. A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 

All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will make 5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps of Peas, 
and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom all summer in the 
» and all winter in pots. Our Catalogue for 1906 
—Greatest Book of Disp errage Pr food and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts, many plates 
—wiil be mailed Free to all who ask for it 









JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 














IMAGINATION COULD 


eo Sugar 
__ il Making! 


Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 


EIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 


T Ci 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


e~o By grocers everywhere. cx® 











LOOK FOR KODAK ON THE SPOOL END 





The picture depends on 
the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. 


“KODAK” 
FILM 


has 20 years of experience 
behind it—it is not in the 
experimental stage. 

Make sure that you get 
the genuine Kodak Film 
by examining the spool 
end. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Ask your dealer or 


your name on list for Rochester, N.Y. 
hy talogue of Kodak's The Kodak City. 
and Brownte 
























Three Vital 
Potuts 


No other garter has 


We Show 
lal ve 


of “FLEXO” 
either of them 

The hand at the right calls attention to our ‘Flexo’ 
curved plate This holds the garter in an easy position 
and permits the clasp portion below to swing freely with 
every movement of the leg —no friction or rubbing 

To this plate is attached our ‘Flexo 
easily attached holds firmly — easily detached 
or cords to wear out or break 

The hand at the left indicates our “Flexo'’ button and 
clasp ~ lays flat against the leg cannot come loose 
not tear the hose. : 
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garter con 








nicheled loop 





no_strings 






can 






Either one of these features would warrant our clam of 


Gat Garter 


superiority. Then, there's that guaranteed elastic webbing 
we have already told you about 







All progressive haberdashers carry “Flexo.” If yours » 
out, send us his name and 25 cents and we'll supply you. 
Beautiful ribbed cable silk at 50 cents. 


atsenOe omens 


—A Smaller Shoe— 


mfiort 











can often be worn with greatest c 


by buying the 


Worth Cushion 
Sole 
Ss Shioe 







because the foot closely fits into the cush- 
ion sole, which exactly conforms to the 
shape of the foot, and the shoe is there- 
fore more comfortable and ne althful 
Made in many styles. These shoes are 
waterproof, and especially please young 
people who desire to wear stylish she 
without rubbers. ‘ 


Men’s $4 & $5. Women’s $3.50 


Ask dealer for them. If he hasn’t them send us 
his name, and we wil! mail you catalogue giving 


eS 








iliustrated description of many shoes, find a way 
to supply you. 

THE CUPAINGS CO. 
406 Washington St. Boston, [ass 
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THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

HE above reproduction of an oil painting by Massani, now the property of 

Mr. Edison, depicts the delighted amazement of an old couple upon hearing 

a Phonograph for the first time. No less surprised and delighted are those 
who now hear the improved Edison Phonograph for the first time in a number of 
years. They are amazed to find it so different from what they thought, their 
previous opinions having been based on the old style machines or the imitations 
owned by their neighbors. 








The Edison Phonograph is to-day the world’s greatest and most versatile enter- 
tainer, and Mr. Edison is ever striving to make it better. It talks, laughs, sings 
It renders all varieties of vocal or instrumental music 
It offers something to suit every 


—it makes home happy. 
with marvellous fidelity. 
taste—every mood—every age—every day in the year. 

No other good musical instrument can be so easily oper- 
ated at so little expense. It will cost you nothing to hear it * 
at the dealer’s. 

NOTE—A spler lid reprodu tion of the above painting by Massani, in fourteen colors, 


without s receipt at Orange, «, Office of 
thirty cents p any home 





ny 25 inches in size, mailed on 
i stanps or money order, Worth a place 








Write for free booklet, ‘Home Entertainments with the 
and name of the nearest dealer. 





” 


Edison Phonograph, 


National Phonograph Co., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TRADE MARK 


31 Union Square, New York 














This 
Label 
Identifies 


| Ghe Typical 
College Clothes 


Adler’s 
ollegian 
Clothes-¥ 


¥ 


























SPRING 
STYLES 










Are ready to be seen at high 
RK. class stores everywhere. We 4am 
“a, show in these illustrations 
our spring sack suit— 
which we make in single- 
and double-breasted styles at 
$12.00 to $30.00—and our new 
model spring rain coat at $12.00 
to $28.00. It is not possible to 
describe the vast range of rich, 
exclusive fabrics which we use for 
our garments—worsteds, cheviots, 
cassimeres and home-spuns—in 
all the newest patterns and shades 
of the hour are shown in plentiful 
variety. That individuality in the 
matter of ‘‘cut’’ and ‘‘tailoring”’ 
for which Collegian Clothes 
have won fame has not been suc- 
cessfully imitated notwithstand- 
ing many attempts. When you 
buy your spring clothes this 
season ask your dealer for an 
‘Adler Collegian’’ and you will 
say that you never before bought 


clothes with so much real - 
style to them and of so high Rain 
Coat 


a quality. 
Our illustrated book of correct Spring 
Write for it. 





Spring 
Sack Suit 
1906 clothes mailed free. 


DAVID ADLER & SONS CLOTHING CoO. 


MAKERS OF NOBBY CLOTHES—MILWAUKEE 
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The Autocar, 
Type XII, $2600 
is pre-eminently 
the touring car 
for the owner 

who drives. An 

ideal combina- 
tion of power- 
plant with weight 
and size of car: 24 
horse-power, four- 
cylinder vertical 
motor; direct shaft 
drive; sliding-gear 
transmission; ¢hree 
speeds and reverse; 
Weight, 2475 lbs.; Size, 5 
passengers; soo-in. wheel 
base; 56-in. tread. JUne- 
qualed by any car of like rat- 
ing, in road-covering and _ hill- 
climbing ability. 


The Autocar, Type X 
$1000 
12 horse-power—/7he 
Standardized Runabout; 
and the only motor-car 
in the world which has 
attained the perfec- 
tion of standardiz- 
ing. Furthermore, 
the only runa- 
bout with a 
double cylin- 
der-moto f, 
direct shaft 
gear drive 
and three 
forward 
speeds. 


Ritionay Control 


brings out the keenest enjoyment of autumobiling. 
The driver's command over the car is absolute; the 
car’s obedience to his will is instantaneous. {The 
great fascination of the game—the holding of im- 
mense power and speed within the hollow of the hand,” 
is 4itera/ with The Autocar, and with The Autocar alone. 
Throttle and spark are governed by the grips 1n steering 
wheel. Thus guidance and speed-regulation are simulta- 
neous; and the control of car becomes as automatic as 
thought,—as natural and easy as walking. Then, too, the 
element of safety enters—there are moments when the motor- 
ist wants both hands on the wheel, and, at the same time, to 
reduce or increase speed. The Autocar driver needn't remove 
his hands from the wheel. The service brake is under his right 
foot. A left-foot pedal governs the clutch. A side-lever emer- 
gency brake is interlocked with clutch. A second side-lever gives 
command of speed changes. {No other motor-car control is so simple, 
easy, and sure, (A feature of this year’s Runabout as well as Touring-car.) 
Write for The Autocar Book, describing and illustrating Type XIT, $2600, 
and Type X (Runabout), $1000 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, ARDMORE, PA. 


Member: Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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By the Brooks System 


There is no reason why you cannot own as good a boat as the best boat 
TAN factory can produce if you will use your leisure time to advantage and build 

BS it yourself. The fact that anyone using the Brooks System, no matter how 
inexperienced he is in the use of tools, can build his own boat at the cost of 
a little lumber and a few nails, has brought boats within the reach of all. 
All the boats built last year, by all the boat factories in the United States, com- 
bined in one fleet, would not equal the number of boats built during the same 
time by novices using the Brooks System. Our catalog gives pages of testimo- 
nials with photographs of the boats built by amateurs using the Brooks System. 


/ The Brooks System consists of exact size printed paper patterns of 
Ey 
s 
=, 































every piece that goes into the boat, a complete set of halftone illustrations 
showing an actual picture of each step of the work properly done, detailed 
instructions to build, covering the entire construction of the boat and an 
itemized bill of all material required and how to secure it. 

We tell you how to lay the pattern of each particular part on the proper 
piece of material and exactly how to cut—you cut. We then tell you how to 
fasten each part in its right place—what kind of a nail to use— how to drive it 
—yon drive it. ’ : ’ 

You need no mechanical ability, the Brooks System supplies this—how is 
shown in the catalog. 

Many professional men are taking up the Brooks System for mental relax- 
ation—for the pleasure of working with their bands and for exercise. é 

We have started hundreds in the boat building business. One man built 
sixteen boats from one set of patterns last season—another built ten—the 
materials cost very littlke—we furnished the design—they did the work and sold 
the boats at a big profit 

You need buy nothing from us but the patterns. We have them of all 
kinds and sizes, from smal! Row Boats and Canoes to Sea-going Yachts. We 
have over 30 styles and sizes of boat patterns, each one perfect in design for 
its purpose. Our catalog illustrates the product of the best staff of designers 
in the world. ; 

10636 amateurs throughout the world successfully built boats by the 
Brooks System in 1905, 


Knock Down Boats 


po complete from keel to cushions and fittings. We send you a complete Knock Down Boat, 
even to the paint, at a cost of very little more than the cost of the raw material. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF ALL OUR BOATS FREE 
Books We Publish 
Useful Information for the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder. Price 25 cents 
The Principle and Operation of Marine Gasoline Motors. Price 25 cents. 
le 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
103 Ship Street Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 
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NE STATE’S HEALTH is every other State’s concern. 
This is a lesson which our American commonwealths 
have not yet fully digested. Quarantine of the old- 
fashioned local kind, enforced with shotguns, may con- 


trol traffic, but the mosquito which is the sole trans- 
mitting agency of yellow fever has small fear of .boundary guards. 
The cholera germ is no respecter of geographical demarcations, 
and water, polluted in Maryland, will carry the devastating 
typhoid bacillus into the District of Columbia as it has done 
before. What is needed is not guardianship of one community’s 
health against another community’s disease, but a common pre- 
vention and control of infection. This principle of nationalizing 
the public health underlies the so-calied ‘‘National Quarantine 
bill,’’ which should pass Congress this session, unless it is crowded 
out by more spectacular and less important legislation. The biil 
provides that the United States Public Health and Marine Hospi- 
tal Service shall establish and control quarantine at all coast 
points where yellow fever is likely to enter this coun- 
age grb try. In this phase it is of the utmost commercial 
importance to the Southern States, and it will prob- 
ably have the warm support of all of them except Texas. which 
has an evil record of concealment in times of yellow fever. Fully 
as important in its possible development, though less definitely 
prescribed than the coast-control provision, is the clause estab- 
lishing a surplus fund for preventing the spread of yellow fever 
from State to State. Speaking of the disastrous epidemic last 
year, ‘*American Medicine ’’ in an editorial characterized the quar- 
antine aimed by Texas at New Orleans as “‘rabid’’ and that of 
Mississippi as “‘hardly less ferocious.’’ If the present bill becomes 
a law it will be the first step toward supplanting the insensate 
‘“shotgun quarantines’’ by the control of a sane, wise, and homo- 
geneous system operated by trained and unprejudiced sanitarians. 
And when the enlightened South again faces yellow fever, we may 
hope to escape the spectacle of occasional panic and fury which 
last year induced terror-stricken communities, hag-ridden by super- 
stitions which science has dissipated, to “‘quarantine against the 
world,’’ while one town (to cite an extreme example of hysteria) 
actually turned back from its inviolate borders a shipment of 
carbolic acid! 


HE APPROACHING ELECTION in Chicago points to a tend- 

ency of the times. The Democratic Mayor, Judge Dunner, 
is supporting for election several Republican candidates as well 
as a number of independents. Wherever he feels that on the 
prominent issue of the election a candidate has positive convic- 
tions, the Mayor is willing to disregard his party label, justly 
concluding that municipal questions seldom have any coincidence 
with the lines dividing the national parties (assuming such lines 
still to exist). Chicago wiil vote in a few days now, not so much 
on whether it desires Republicans or Democrats in its council, as 
on whether it wishes to pay $70,000,000 for munic- 
ipal ownership in whatever form the Mayor and the 
council may decide to undertake it. Nothing that has 
happened since Judge Dunne took office has cleared the com- 
plicated situation. The vote on April 3, if it is affirmative, will 
commit the city to some scheme not yet worked out. If it is 
negative, it will by no means decide against municipal owner- 
ship, but only against a sweeping delegation of authority to the 
city officials at a time when they confessedly have no plan. The 
most attractive part of this election, however, is its complete 
obliteration of party lines. That movement is one which may be 
expected to become more distinct with each succeeding year. 
Chicago, in this as in some other matters of government, is 
among the pioneers. 


HE SUPREME COURT’S PLACE in our Government is a 

source of comment now as fresh as when the Fathers took 
a step so entirely new. The approaching retirement of members 
of that Court, the recent ruling about compelling witnesses, 
with two Justices dissenting, and the relative signifi- 
cance of political and judicial office as raised in the 
person of Secretary Tart, all help to remind us just 
now what an enormous power the Supreme Court wields, and how 
important, in view of the constant division on great questions, the 
choice of each new incumbent is. President Roosrvett so far 


OUR HIGH 
TRIBUNAL 


has made no record so poor as his record of judicial appointment.., 








May he be inspired, on the several occasions which are likely to 
be presented to him during his second term to affect the make-up 
of this all-powerful Court, to select men of the highest standing 
at the bar, and to ignore political calculations altogether. 


HOOTING MOROS, armed with little beyond spears and 

bolos, and only one hundred and fifty out of the six hundred 
armed at all, has not seemed to the country at large a brilliant 
feat of arms redounding to the glory of America or upholding the 
honor of her flag. Perhaps the butchery was inevitable. If so, 
as a necessity it should be borne. Women and chil- 
dren, slain as an episode in this military triumph, add 
no permanent lustre to the glory. Their deaths also 
may have been impossible to avoid; but how anybody can exult 
over such a happening it is not altogether easy to conceive. The 
necessity for such a battle surprised those who had been equably 
imbibing official information about the peaceful condition of this 
very island. 


PITA UL 
VICTORIES 


HE PRICE RISES for a necessity of our lives. The danger 
of bitter suffering is not past. Rumors come and go, and 
statements from the opposing camps conflict, and the country 
waits to see whether the poorest of its people are to be ground 
in want while an economic battle rages. Both sides 
should be wary of precipitating such a conflict, but AS TO COAL 
especially a side that may hesitate to have the whole 
truth known, in fear of its effect on public sympathy. For the 
whole truth will be known. Once the strike is on, the facts will 
be thrashed out much more thoroughly than they yet have been, 
and on the result of that attentive consideration will in large part 
depend the outcome of the fight. 


N ATTACK ON COLLIER’S, made by the managing editor 
of the Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger,’’ is reprinted in this issue. 
Some journals believe that any criticism of themselves is /se- 
mayesté. That, on the contrary, all human institutions, even the 
press. are subject to imperfections, and that we ourselves are 
likely to be better for some outside comment, is our own opinion. 
Dr. HA.Le’s paper happens to differ in function from our own. 
‘*Print the news,’’ says he, ‘‘but don’t make trouble.’’ For 
‘‘news’’ read incidents that hit the eye: wars, weddings, earth- 
quakes, improvements by the Pennsylvania Railroad, a reception 
to his employees given by JoHN WANAMAKER. Power houses may 
steal the people’s heritage, but why fuss about what 
is not ‘‘the news’’? Take what insurance companies 
publish, for that is news; don’t go asking annoyingly 
whether a poor widow is cheated of $5 to swell the income of 
millionaire directors. Why look into railroad methods? They 
are not news. Such a message Mr. Fo.ik heard from prosperous 
citizens and routine newspapers in Missouri. Such is the song of 
privilege at every place and time. To the ‘‘Ledger’’—happiness. 
What young Mr. ROCKEFELLER every Sunday preaches—what the 
elder ROCKEFELLER, ALDRICH, HAVEMEYER, McCurpy, and Harri- 
MAN would say if they were able—Dr. HaLr says with vivacity 
and ease, and we need such cheerful noises. Nobody can do all 
the work. May there always be a ‘“‘Ledger’’ to spread before 
sleek and happy Philadelphians columns of such information as 
can never cause them, waking or asleep, any uneasiness or alarm. 


CRITICIZING 
COLLTER’S 


ARSE HENRY THINKS our views of tariff are imbibed too 

much from the press—that estate of which he is so con- 
spicuously an ornament. Writing luridly from Naples, he tears 
history to tatters and substitutes new views for the ordinary 
conceptions of mankind. As, however, he believes the tariff story 
from 1876 may ‘‘never be clearly related or fully understood,’’ 
we take with equanimity his belief that we do not understand it. 
The facile essayist enlarges on human kind, quotes 
‘*Macbeth,’’ reminisces, and pays tributes to his pe ga ahr 
friends. In answering him, according to our humble 
might, we shall ignore the newspapers altogether and give him 
nothing but the Congressional Record. First,: let us take Mr. 
GoRMAN’S own statement of the way the public saw his fealty: 


“These two Senators [SmirH and Brice] and myself, carrying out our 
pledge, have stood here and been gibbeted as three men who were in a 
sugar trust..".—GoRMAN 7 Senate, Fuly 23, 1894, Congressional Record, 
Fifty-third Congress, Second Session, p. 7,809. 
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We are, therefore, not responsible for Mr. GorMAn’s reputation. 
Now Colonel WarTEeRsON quotes authority for the belief that 
Mr. GORMAN made no motions in the Democratic caucus on 
the tariff bill. That is not the way Mr. Gorman works, but 
Senator ALDRICH who -understands the methods of his ostensible 
opponent, ought to be a fair judge of whether Mr. GorMAN was 
influential in defeating a liberal tariff measure. 

“I am curious to see whether the party of JEFFERSON and JACKSON, of 
CALHOUN and RANDOLPH, of CLEVELAND and CARLISLE, is to become the 
party of the distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman] and the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Brice]. ... In all the contests of 
the future Mr. CLEVELAND and the men who have led their party in dis- 
cussions upon tariff questions in the past are to be relegated to the rear, 
and the little body of men known as conservative Senators, marshaled by 
the Senator from Maryland, are to dictate the policy of the Democratic 
party in every respect.”—ALpRICH ¢z Senate, May 23, 1894, Congressional 
Record, lifty-third Congress, Second Session, p. 5,134. 

Does Colonel Warrerson think Senator Atpritu derives his 
information from the newspapers? If he does, let him read 
this also: 

“‘On the other were the great State of New York, the great State of New 

Jersey, the States of Ohio, J/aryv/and, which said: ‘We are in favor of the 
Democratic platform and in favor of a bfl carrying out to the letter 
every promise of the Democratic party; but the bill which came to us 
from another place is so radical and so destructive, as we believe, of the 
interests of these great industries, that we can not support it with this 
income tax attached to it.’’-—GoRMAN ¢z Scnate, Fuly 23, 1894, Congres- 
stonal Record, Fifty-third Congress, Second Session, p. 7,802. 
HILL’s reason’ was the income tax. GorRMAN’s was the “‘great 
industries.’’ Does Colonel Henry think Mr. GORMAN was misled 
by newspaper reports also? No, Colonel, that is not the trouble. 
We will analyze your mental processes in another paragraph. 
One editorial is not enough to map out your complex mind. 


HE TRUE EXPLANATION of Colonel Wartrerson’s weird 

gyrations on this tariff question is that friendship means 
more to him than does a_ bare, cold, uninteresting exactness. 
He has never been the slave of bloodless principles. He loves 
his friends, and they love him. What is an abstract principle 
compared to immediate human charm? The Colonel is an ar- 
tistic temperament, unfettered, fond of pleasure and society; a 
bright spot in Louisville, but by no means related to the ‘“‘stern 
daughter of the voice of Gop.’’ We have deemed tariff history 
important enough to excuse citations which we fancy will give 
the Colonel pain; but, of course, we are not blind 
to the fact, the one fertile and conclusive fact, that 
he and Senator GoRMAN are united in the holy bonds 
of friendship. Colonel Warrerson protects the Senator with 
eulogy and defense. ‘The Senator speaks thus: 

‘‘Mr. President, as it has been published by a very distinguished au- 
thor, Mr. Henry Wavrterson, and as the facts are no longer private, I 
can afford to repeat what Mr. Warrerson said after the convention [of 
1888], because every word of it was true. When I went to the conven- 
tion at the express request of the man who was to be nominated, to pre- 
sent his conservative platform, the radicals at the convention—I mean the 
free traders and the more advanced tariff reformers—were not content to 
stop with the simple reaffirming of the platform of 1884.'"-—GORMAN im 
Senate, July 23, 1894, Congresstonal Record, Fifty-third Congress, Second 
Session, p. 7,807. 

Colonel Warrrerson tells much truth when he describes certain 
cerebral changes in GRovER CLEVELAND. If his interpretation of 
the innocent GorMAN’s role is more colored, is not loyalty to 
one’s friends natural even in an editor and historian?. 

“The deepest hunger of a faithful heart 

Is faithfulness.” 


HITMAN ATTACKS JOHNSON with such frequency and em- 

phasis, in HORACE TRAUBEL’s newly published reminiscences 
of the Camden poet, that reflections on BoswELt and the methods 
of biography become inevitable. The new biography is valuable 
as history, and for all who like Wuirman it, is charming also as 
reading. To compare biographies as they appear with BosweLv’s 
unequaled record is a futile modé of judgment. But we may at 
least reflect that the very vividness of WxHiTMAN’s ideas about 
JouNson is a tribute to JoHNson’s biographer. It is the won- 
derful and complete clearness of BosweL_t that makes his work 
immortal. Not JoHNsoN alone but a crowd of subordinate char- 
acters stand out as distinct as if they were embodied. WuitMan 


accuses JoHNsoN of ponderous arrogance, of barking men down in 




















conversation, of talking for effect, of trying to impress, and there- 


fore of lacking honesty. We doubt the lack of honesty. Wuir- 
MAN himself was conscious of his appearance all the time; of 
what he thought, and how his thought struck others, and gener- 
ally of the spectacle he made, and yet his honesty is undoubted. 
His mind and character are unfolded with much distinctness in 
this biography, and there ought to be a large demand for the 
remaining volumes, for the matter is important. <A certain limita- 
tion to the general interest may be put by the fact that the book 
is essentially a monologue. Other characters are scarcely heard 
or seen. WuitrMANn, indeed, is not seen, only heard. 
There is no external world. But we are grateful for 
the fidelity with whicht his words are reproduced. 
‘‘Whatever you do,’’ WHitMAN wrote, “‘do not prettify me,’’ and 
his biographer obeyed. Wutirman, as Mr. TRAUBEL tells us, was 
not afraid of the man who would make too little of him. He was 
afraid of the man who would make too much of him. He ‘“‘did 
not insist upon his faults, but he wanted them all counted in,’’ 
and ‘“‘he did not like evil talked about as if it was fatal.’’ In 
EMERSON’s later mental state WHITMAN saw nothing of distress. 
‘“This shadow is a part of him—a necessary feature of his nearly 
rounded life; it gives him statuesqueness—throws him, so it seems 
to me, impressively as a definite figure in a background of mist.”’ 
Such large optimism, including an -unwillingness to prettify and 
conceal, adds much value to this book. 


ee ILLUMINATING THOUGHT dropped from WuirmMan in 
the long years of intimate association. Sometimes it is light, 
as when he donned a new red tie: ‘‘Red has life in it—our men 
mostly look like funerals.’’ More often it is deep, as when he 
attacked our political parties and our money standards, much as 
we, long after, are doing now. His literary judgments, of course, 
have always the interest that attaches to one famous writer’s 
opinion of his fellows. For men who were especially conscious 
of literature as something apart from life he had little sympathy. 
MartHEw ARNOLD and HeNry JAMEs, for instance, to him were 
objects of little meaning. Culture was not one of his interests 
Inspiration was his all, and it is no wonder, therefore, 
that his mind revolved about the most positive quali- 
ties, in writers or in common men. “‘I look in all 
men for the heroic quality I find in Catsar, CARLYLE, EMERSON: 
yes, indeed—find it, too, it is so surely present.’’ And again: 
‘‘T look for the things that take life forward—the new things, the 
old things, that take life forward.’’ And these things which in- 
spired him, which took him forward, were by no means always of 


the showily striking or active kind He disliked GLapstTone’s 
obstreperous old age. ‘*Take Emerson’s old age; how mucii 


more beautiful it was; not meddlesome, not insistent; yes, take 
Darwin's old age, too; how clean it was kept—how sanely and 
equably sufficient.’” It is a nourishing and inspiriting volume 

this that lies before us—and will help decidedly to pass on down 
the ages the spirit of a man who was gifted, brave, and kind. 


AISER WILHELM IS AFRAID that American collectors may 

make such serious inroads on the art possessions of Germany 
that he has approached other rulers in the Teutonic Empire with 
a view to preventing the outflow, and he has also requested law- 
vers to decide whether a federal law can cover the whole Empire, 
or whether each individual German State must frame a statute. 
Since Italy extended and enforced the Pasca law, which prohibits 
the export of works of ancient art or archeology, Italian master 
pieces are secured only occasionally, and Italian nobles have been 
sentenced both to fine and imprisonment for smuggling in violation 
of the law. If the Kaiser secures a similar enact- 
ment, American acquisition in his dominion will meet THEIR ART 
a sudden stop. Our collectors, understanding this, will 
take all possible advantage of the present openness. And now 
on the principle of reiteration, or de/enda est Carthago—-we’ may 
pause to inquire what chance there seems to be of changing our 
own statute with regard to art—a silly statute which endeavors 
not to keep it in, as Italy does, but to prevent us from filling 
one important need as well as we are able. Objection to letting 
in masterpieces free of duty fills the souls of certain statesmen 
with much the same soaring of intelligence and imagination that 


PROTECTING 





characterizes those who oppose a nationai law for, the protection 
of Niagara. 
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THE HEARING ON THE ARMSTRONG INSURANCE BILLS IN THE ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, ALBANY, MARCH 9 
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EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has decided that a corporation 

can not claim the purely personal right of refusing to testify on the 

ground that it will incriminate itself. It has also held that the “Ninety- 
nine Year Act,” which has been supposed to extend a number of Chicago 
street railway franchises, is constitutional, but that it merely extends the life of 
the companies, not their rights in the streets. @ The representatives of the 
insurance companies made an assault in force on the Armstrong Committee 
of the New York Legislature on March 9. @On the same day the Senate 
slaughtered the President’s Statehood bill, voting to cut out all reference to 
Arizona and New Mexico and leave the bill simply one for the joint admission 
of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. @|The Rouvier Ministry in France fell 
on March 7 and was succeeded by a Cabinet headed by M. Jean Marie Sar- 
rien. @A frightful mining disaster at Courrieres, France, on the roth caused 
the loss of eleven hundred lives. @ From six to nine hundred Moros entrenched 
in the crater of a volcano on the island of Jolo were exterminated by an 
American force in a two days’ battle, March 6 to 8. @ Miss Susan B. Anthony 
died at Rochester on the 13th. @The anthracite operators have refused the 
demands of the miners, making a counter offer to extend the present arrange- 


ments for three years. @ The Algeciras Conference has agreed that the Mo- 
roccan police shall be officered by France and Spain, with the Sultan in 
general command of the force. @|The Appropriations Committee of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, spurred by the warning of the British Dreadnought, has agreed 
to the Government’s proposal for the construction of six new armored cruisers 
and for the increase in the size of two battleships about to be laid down to 
18,000 tons each. @ The Czar issued a manifesto on March 6, setting forth 
the constitution of the coming Russian Parliament. It is to consist of two 
houses, half the upper appointed and half elected for nine years, and its 
powers are carefully limited. @ General Freight Agent George H. Ingalls, of 
the Big Four Railroad, testified on March 1o before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that his line had paid a cash rebate last year on a shipment of 
steel, notwithstanding the stringent prohibition of the law. @A “Simplified 
Spelling Board,’”’ endowed by Andrew Carnegie, has been formed to work for 
easier ways of spelling English words. @ Consideration of the McCall bill for 
publicity of campaign contributions began at Washington March 12. @ The 
New York State Senate passed four bills on March 11 repealing the charters 
of companies authorized to take Niagara water, leaving only two outstanding 
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A GREAT DAY IN THE SUPREME COURT 








N March 12 the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a series of decisions of 
immense significance. Ten of them affected 

the right claimed by corporations to refuse to fur- 
nish incriminating evidence about their affairs. 
Of these two related to the American Tobacco 


limitations of its charter. Its rights to act as a 
corporation re only preserved to it so long as it 
obeys the laws of its creation. There is a reserved 
right in the Legislature to investigate its contract 
and find out whether it has exceeded its powers.”’ 


a corporation 
Amendment against 


Nevertheless the Court did not deny the right of 
to protection under the Fourth 
**unreasonable searches and 
seizures.’’ It went back of fictions to realities. 
The reality in a corporation is that it is an 
association of individuals. ‘“‘In organizing 





Company (the ‘*Tobacco Trust’’), and eight 
to the General Paper Company (forming part 
of the ‘Paper Trust.’’) The majority opin- 
ion in the Tobacco Trust cases, delivered by 
Justice Brown, declared that the right of a 
person under the Fifth Amendment to refuse 
to incriminate himself was ‘‘purely a personal 
privilege of the witness.’’ ‘‘It was never in- 
tended,’ said the Court, ‘‘to permit him to 
plead the fact that some third person might 
be incriminated by his testimony, even though 
he were the agent of such person.’’ The 
opinion went on to show that as the conspir- 
acies aimed at by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 








itself as a collective body it waives no con- 
stitutional immunity appropriate to such body. 
Its property can not be taken without com- 
pensation. It can only be proceeded against 
by due process of law, and is protected under 
the Fourteenth Amendment against unlawful 
discrimination. ”’ 

The denial of the right of immunity to cor- 
porate witnesses knocks the bottom from the 
pleas on which the Beef Trust has been re- 
sisting the prosecution of its chiefs, and re- 
moves the greatest obstacle in the way of the 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws. 

The Supreme Court rounded out its day’s 








could usually be proved only by the testimony 
of the parties, in the person of their agents or 


work by a decision restoring to Chicago the 
control of its streets. The decision sustains 
the constitutionality of the Ninety-nine Year 





employees, the privileges claimed ‘‘would 
nullify the whole act of Congress.’’ ‘‘Of 
what use would it be,’’ the Court asked, ‘for 
the Legislature to declare these combinations 
unlawful if the judicial power may close the 
door of access to every available source of in- 
formation upon the subject?’’ 

Although a corporation is called a ‘“‘legal 
person,’’ and for some purposes has the rights 
of a person, it is not really one, and the legal 
fiction must not be pressed too far. The dis- 
tinction between the natural and legal person- 
alities is sharply drawn by Justice Brown in 
the decision: 

‘The individual may stand on his private busi- 
ness in hisown way. His power to contract is 
unlimited. He owes no duty tothe State or to 
his neighbors to divulge his business or to open 
his doors to an investigation, so far as it may 
tend to criminate him. 

‘‘On the other hand, the corporation is a creat- 


ure of the State. It is presumed to be incorpo- 
rated for the benefit of the public. It receives 








Act, but holds that this law merely prolonged 
the corporate life of the street railroad com- 
panies and did not extend their franchises. 
They have no rights in the streets except 
such as are granted by the express terms of 
the city ordinances. Mayor Duune calls the 
decision ‘‘a sweeping victory for the city,’ 
and says: ‘‘We have the traction companies 
now in a position where we can negotiate for 
the purchase of the lines. If they do not 
want to sell at a fair price, we can declare our 
rights under the decision.’’ The people of 
Chicago now have an opportunity to consider 
the municipal ownership question on_ its 
merits, unencumbered by the legal complica- 
tions that have scared some of them hitherto. 
In the coming month they will have to vote 
upon Mayor Dunne’s proposition, so unex- 
pectedly endorsed by the City Council, to 
acquire a municipal transit system at a cost of 
$75,000,000. That idea seems more attractive 








certain special privileges and franchises and holds 
them subject to the laws of the State and the 
I 


THE ATTEMPTED BALLOON RACE AT PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


(1) 


now than it did before the Court’s decision. 
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APPROACHING A CLIMAX 








HE second week in March was one of tense 

interest in the long-drawn but never dull in- 

surance story. When the steamer Deitsch- 
land docked on the 6th, one H. A. Milton unob- 
trusively joined thx population of America, and the 
public learned with» astonishment that Andrew 
Hamilton, the exiled lobbyist of the New York 
Life, had come home. Hamilton’s own explana- 
tion of his unexpected return was that he had heard 
something of possible criminal proceedings and had 
come back to ““face the mu 
sic.’’ The friends and family 


Mr. Morton summarized his advice about exist- 
ing investments in this proposal: 


“That life insurance companies be permitted to re- 
tain their present investments in collateral trust bonds 
and railroad stocks, and also their present investments 
in banks and trust companies, provided that in-no case 
shall an insurance company hold over twenty per cent 
of the stock of a bank or trust company.”’ 


Mr. Morton advised some liberalization of the 
rules for future investments. He objected to 


and from those of the small companies, were the 
proposed limitations of expenses and of contingenc\ 
reserves. It was felt that on these points the bills 
might have to be modified, but, on the whole, the 
impression, even among the insurance men them- 
selves, was that the Committee’s plans had sto 
fire well, and that the combined assault had n 
been as effective as one side had hoped and th 
other had feared it would be. 
The first of the criminal prosecutions that hay: 
been overhanging the insu: 
ance world began on Marc 





of the late John A. McCall 
took it for granted that the 
repatriated fugitive intended 
to vindicate the memory ol 
the man who had been 
brought to ruin and death 
on his account, and perhaps 
to make good the demands 
that had wrecked the McCall 
estate. But when Hamilton 
went to Albany and resumed 
his air of mystery, more sin- 
ister rumors began to circu- 
late. It was suggested that 
he might have been brought 
over to work by his old sub- 
terranean methods against 
the Armstrong bills, and 
that while the officers of the 
companies were amusing the 
public by an open discussion 








8, when President Frederic 

A. Burnham, Vice-Presiden 
George D. Eldridge, and Sec 
ond Vice-President Georg 
Burnham, Jr., of the Mutu: 
Reserve, were indicted fi 

grand larceny in the first de 
gree and forgery in the thir 
degree. The defendants wer 
charged with embezzling 
$7,500 on one occasion ani 
$1,500 on another, and with 
making false entries on th: 
books of the company. Eacli 
defendant was held in $12, 

500 bail—$2,500 on each ot 
five indictments. 

Mr. Bernard WN. Baker, 
President of the Baltimor 
Trust and Guarantee Com 
pany, announced on March 








the really effective arguments 
might be found out of sight 


in the yellow dog kennel, Iwenty thousand people gathering for the dedication of the monument erected by the United States on the battlefield of El Caney 


The fact that Hamilton knew 

things about a number of 

members of the Legislature which they would not 
class among matters ‘‘fit to print’’ would give him 
a powerful leverage if he chose to use it. 

‘The first open hearing on the Armstrong bills at 
Albany on March g was a nevelty in legislative 
missionary work. 
of the Assembly Chamber, which was filled with 
the representatives of the Companies, including 


Phe Committee took possession 


most of their principal offi- 
cers and hundreds of agents. 


TO COMMEMORATE THE 


standard forms of policies, but was willing to ac- 
cept the limitation of new business with the pro- 
viso that a company should be allowed to write 
enough new business in any year to make good its 
losses in the year preceding. He volunteered the 
statement that the Equitable under its present man- 
agement had adopted a policy which would probably 
result in any case in keeping its business within 


LIBERATION OF CUBA 


12 that he had accepted the 
presidency of the Mutua! 
Life Policy-holders’ Com- 
mittee, which is conduct- 
ing an active campaign fo1 
proxies to depose the Mutual’s present manage- 
ment. Mr. Baker proposes to act in cooperation 
with Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, whom he expects to 
succeed him in the leadership of the movement. 
The Prudential is bitterly fighting a movement, 
led by Senator Colby, the young reformer of Essex 
County, to have a New Jersey legislative investiga- 
tion of its doings and those of its allied corporations. 
There is a general impres- 
sion that such an investiga 





The insurance men _ had 
planned out their campaign 
in advance, dividing different 
lines of argument among dif- 
ferent speakers. 

President Paul Morton of 
the Equitable submitted a 
statement in which he ad- 
mitted the ‘‘serious evils’’ 
that had crept into the in- 
surance business and ex- 
pressed his general approval 
of the Committee’s srecom- 
mendations, but suggested 
changes in certain Cetails to 
avoid ‘‘serious injury’’ to 
the companies and their pol- 
icy-holders. Mr. Morton 
heartily endorsed the Arm- 
strong propesals about polit- 
ical contributions, lobbying, 








tion would yield sensational 
results. 


A GREAT REFORMER 


ISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
M the last of the great 

pioneers of the woman 
suffrage movement, died at 
Rochester, New York, on 
March 13, at the age of 
eighty-six. Miss Anthony 
was a born reformer. She 
began with temperance and 
anti-slavery work and went 
on to a campaign for wom- 
an’s rights — not merely 
suffrage but the elementary 
personal rights of human be- 
ings. In the early stages of 
the agitation she had _ to 








publicity, State supervision 
and the suppression of rebat- 
ing, deception, and personal 
profit by officers. But he 
objected to the proposed re- 
striction of investments, and if it should be en- 
forced as to future investments he suggested that 
at least the companies should be allowed to keep 
such sound securities of the prohibited classes as 
they already had. He accepted the principle that 
insurance companies should not control banks and 
trust companies, but observed: 

“If the Legislature enacts a law compelling the sale 
of these holdings, it would place the life insurance 
companies at the mercy of a comparatively small num- 
ber of men who, within certain limits, could, by acting 
together, fix the price at which these stocks could be 
marketed. Indeed, there are indications that move- 
ments of this character are already on foot.” 


Some people saw in this cryptic utterance a hint 
of the machinations of some of those dark financial 
powers whose plots disturb the sleep of Lawson. 


THE PATIENTS AT THE 


Morocco’s delegates at the Algeciras Conference. 


the limit proposed. . Mr. Morton was in general 
accord with the plan of limiting the expenses of 
solicitation, but objected to details of the Com- 
mittee’s scheme. Nor did he favor the abolition 
of deferred dividend policies. ; 

President Orr of the New York Life protested 
against the proposed limitation of business, which 
he said. would cut the business of his company in 
half. He urged that if-such radical changes were 
to be introduced, they ought to come in gradually, 
so that the companies would have time to accus- 
tom themselves to the new conditions. But Actu- 
ary McClintock of the Mutuai favored the limita- 
tion of new business, in which he said he had been 
a believer for years. 

The two points that bore the brunt of criticism, 
especially from the representatives of the agents 


EUROPEAN CLINIC 


(Photographed especially for Collier’s) 


face insult, disorder, and 
the cheap wit of newspaper 
paragraphers, but she lived 
to see women voting for 
a President of the United 
States in four States of the Union, possessing full 
or partial suffrage in many parts of the world, and 
enjoying personal rights and privileges that were 
hardly dreamed of when her work began. 


MORE GOOD MOROS 


HE LAND of the Sultan of Sulu, familiar as a 
Sly scenic background for comic opera, furnished 

the stage setting for a tragedy of singularly 
dramatic completeness when Colonel Joseph W. 
Duncan, under the direction of General Wood, 
rounded up from six to nine hundred Moros in the 
crater of an extinct volcano and killed them to the 
last man, and even, as unofficial accounts say, to 
the last woman and child. The doomed natives 
are described as outlaws, who could not be con- 
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trolled by the Sultan, and whose destruction was 
agreeable to that potentate. They fortified them- 
selves in the crater of Mount Dajo, on the island 
of Jolo, within sight of the capital, and were at- 
tacked by a force of United States troops, a naval 
detachment, and a contingent of Philippine con- 
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stabulary. The fighting began on March 6 and 
lasted for two days. The troops had to climb a 
lava cone, deeply ridged, covered with timber, and 
strongly fortified, and their, guns had to be lifted 
three hundred feet by blocks and tackles. The 
members of the native constabulary distinguished 


13 


themselves. Fifteen Americans and three of the 
constabulary were killed and sixty-eight Americans 
and fourteen members of the constabulary were 
wounded. President Roosevelt sent General Wood 
a cable message congratulating him and his officers 
and men upon their ‘‘brilliant feat of arms.” 








THE DEMOCRATIC SENATE 








“\N the roll of the United States Senate there 
are fifty-six members classed as Republicans 

and thirty-three classed as Democrats. A 
change of four would give the Republicans a two- 
thirds vote. Apparently the minority is the weak- 
est ever known in the Senate since reconstruction 
days. Yet on the most important subjects of legis- 
lation that feeble Democratic remnant has taken 
command of the Senate. It has signally illus- 
trated the meaning of the ‘‘balance 
i power.’’ On.the Railroad Rate 


resources it is not surpassed by any equal area on 
the American continent. In extent it exceeds New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey 
combined. These four States now contain fourteen 
million people, and the number is growing all the 
time. England and Wales, which are smaller than 
Oklahoma, have over thirty-three million. Okla- 
homa can support as many without overcrowding. 

The rebuff suffered by the President in this case 


Democratic Senators they were expected to send 
to Washington. The scheme has failed, and the 
lesson may prove profitable all around. 

The people of Arizona received the news of the 
Senate’s action with wild rejoicings, but the Ad- 
ministration still clung to the hope of forcing 
through its unpopular policy, and Speaker Cannon 
immediately began laying plans for holding the 
organization forces in line in the House. The 

attempt to force Arizona _ into 
union with New Mexico can not 





question it has thrown ‘its weight to 
the side of the Administration and 
taken possession of the President’s 
policy. On the Statehood and Santo 
Domingo questions it has joined the 
insurgents and reduced the Admin- 
istration to humiliating impotence. 

The Statehood contest reached a 
crisis on March g. Before the time 
for the vote arrived it had become 
evident that the President’s plan of 
forcing Arizona and New Mexico 
into the Union as one State had 
failed, and the only question was as 
to the extent of the reverse. It 
proved to be more complete than 
anybody had believed possible. The 
first Foraker amendment, providing 
for separate votes in Arizona and 
New Mexico upon the question of 
accepting joint Statehood, was car- 
ried by 42 to 29. Twenty-five 
Democrats and seventeen Republi- 





possibly be carried through against 
the will of the Senate, and all that 
remains to the Speaker is the pos- 
sibility of preventing the admis- 
sion of any new States at all. 


SWAPPING HORSES 


MOMENT when France 


t THE 

A seemed to be prevailing in 

the stern tug of war at Alge- 
ciras her Government was thrown 
into confusion by an unexpected 
parliamentary defeat at home. On 
March 7 an oddly assorted coalition 
of Clericals, Nationalists, and So- 
cialists took advantage of a fatal riot 
in a village church to reject a reso- 
lution of confidence in the Govern- 
ment by a vote of 267 to 234. 
Thus for the first time the Radical- 
Socialist ‘‘bloc’’ that had carried 
through the anti-ecclesiastical pro- 








cans made up the majority; twenty- 
nine Republicans made up the mi- 
nority. Thus, as in the vote in the 


grams of the Waldeck- Rousseau, 
Combes, and Rouvier Ministries 
was broken. Premier Rouvier and 





Interstate Commerce Committee on 
the Railroad Rate bill, a solid De- 
mocracy had its own way, with the 
help of a contingent of Republican 
allies, against the will of the bulk 
of the Republican side. 

Not satisfied with this victory, 
which would have been considered 
ample a few weeks earlier, the in- 
surgents next moved that all refer- 
ence to Arizona and New Mexico 
should be cut out of the bill, leav- 
ing nothing in it but a provision for 
the admission of Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory as one State. This 
motion, offered by Senator Burrows 
of Michigan, was lost in Committee 
of the Whole by one vote, cast 
under a misapprehension by Mr. 
Scott of West Virginia, who was 
really in favor of it. But when it 
was renewed in the Senate it was 





? 





his colleagues immediately resigned, 
but it was not easy to fill their 
places. 
a government on a coalition of 


It was impossible to base 


Clericals who denounced the whole 
scheme of church legislation and 
Socialists who thought that its en- 
forcement ought to have been more 
severe than it was. However, M. 
Jean Marie Sarrien, who two months 
ago was an unsuccessful rival of M. 
Falli¢res for the Presidency, con- 
sented to form a Ministry, to hold 
office until after the coming elec- 
tions. Owing to the delicate state 
of the French relations with Ger- 
many, the great source of anxiety 
was the Foreign Office. Fears were 
expressed in Berlin that the fall of 
M. Rouvier might restore the influ- 
ence of M. Delcassé, who has been 
marked for special personal honors 








carried by 37 to 35—twenty-five 
Democrats and twelve Republicans 
in the affirmative, thirty-five Re- 
publicans in the negative. The 
bill, as amended, passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote and went to the House 
without any mention of Arizona or New Mexico. 

On the merits of the question, aside from pollit- 
ical considerations, there can be little doubt that 
the Senate has made the best possible disposition 
of the case. There is no hurry about the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico, jointly or sepa- 
rately. Neither will suffer any harm or any injus- 
tice by staying under a Territorial government for 
a little time longer. ' But Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory have a larger population now than any 
State in the Union had at the time of its admission. 
Never before have a million and a quarter of Ameri- 
cans been deprived of the right of self-government. 


‘The proposed State of Oklahoma will be larger than 


any State east of the Mississippi, and, unlike Arizona 
and New Mexico, it will not have to pick its fertile 
patches from vast expanses of desert. In natura! 
2 


. 


Along the Rampart, Papeete 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GREAT SOUTH PACIFIC HURRICANE, FEBRUARY 7 AND 8 


was one inyited without necessity. On the Rail- 
road Rate and Philippine Tariff questions there has 
been an inevitable conflict between Mr. Roosevelt 
and powerful private interests. That conflict could 
not be shirked, whatever its outcome. Defeat 
could bring no discredit—it would merely show 
that the private interests were for the moment too 
strong for the President and the people. But in 
the Statehood matter President Roosevelt deliber- 
ately went out of his way to hunt for trouble, and 
he has found it in full measure. In this case his 
policy was personal; it had no popular backing to 
scare a sullen Senate into submission. It was a 
small piece of ‘‘practical politics.’’ The people of 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory were to be de- 
prived of the Statehood which everybody admitted 
to be their right until a Republican State could be 
patched up somewhere else to balance the two 


by King Edward. The Foreign 
portfolio, however, found a safe 
lodgment in the hands of M. Léon 
Victor Bourgeois, who was Premier 
ten years ago. Meanwhile the work 
of taking inventories in the churches, the occa- 
sion of the whole trouble, was suspended. 


A MINING SLAUGHTER 


NE OF THE most appalling disasters in the dark 
history of the world’s mining industry oc- 
curred on March 10 at Courri¢res, in North- 

ern France. This place is the centre of a labyrinth 
of coal mines. A fire had been burning in one of 
the pits, and apparently the gases generated had 
escaped through fissures into other parts of the 
mines. On the morniug of the roth three of the 
pits were shaken by a terrific explosion, which 
disabled the hoisting apparatus and threw the cages 
thirty feet from the mouth of the shaft. Of eigh- 
teen hundred miners who were below at the time of 
the explosion, about twelve hundred were cut off. 
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PFLIZABET SOA 


By CHARLOTTE L. 


HE stood very still and 

looked steadily into the 

doctor’s eyes. ‘Of course, 
there can be no doubt,’’ she 
said slowly, ‘‘else you would 
not have said it yet.”’ 

No doubt,”’ he . repeated 
with gentle finality, ‘‘else 
I would not have said it 


BARROWS ; : 


yet.” ee ee 


“And if I submit to the , 
operation,’’ she went on, her 
steady eyes holding his, 

what chance of life? 

‘One chance in a hundred,”’ he answered. ‘I may 
not deceive you; one chance in a hundred -still, a 
chance.”’ 

“And if I do not?” 

He threw out his hands in a gesture of despair. 
Death—certain and distressing, and not slow.”’ 
“Ah-h! and slow means?’ 

“Six weeks, perhaps; a month; I can not tell.’’ 

Her eyes widened, but still rested steadily on his 
face . j 

“And when will the operation be?” 

“It can not be too soon; an hour is precious. To- 
morrow, when the light is strongest.’’ 

or the first time her eyes left his face. She turned 
way and looked long at her clasped hands, but without 
seeing them. At length he broke the silence, trying to 
help her 

“Tt is a chance against a certainty,’’ he began, ‘‘and 
at worst an easy death against a most distressing one, 
tor 

She lifted an interrupting hand impatiently 

“All that does not matter,’’ she said. ‘It is only 
Elizabeth. ti 


I do not care about the suffering. It is, 
will the six weeks count for Elizabeth?’ 

He waited while she stood, sunk in thought. At last 
she lifted her steady eyes again. 

“She is too young for the six weeks to count,’’ she 
said. “IT will take the chance in a hundred of living 
for her. It shall be to-morrow.”’ 

‘lam far from despair,’’ he said cheerily. ‘‘T will 
make arrangements at once and drop in toward sun- 
down to tell you the hour.”’ 

‘You are kind,’’ she said, ‘‘and you will do your 
utmost for the sake of your profession; so [ need not 
appeal to you for the sake of Elizabeth."’ 

‘I will do my utmost for the sake of a brave 
mother,’’ he answered huskily, and bowed low as he 
held open the office door that she might pass out. 


The little Elizabeth had a royal romp that night, 
and, long after she should have been sately sleeping, 
sat in her mother’s lap working her roguish pleasure 
with her mother’s flowing hair. She bubbled over with 
laughter as she viewed her mother’s face behind its 
glossy strands, and then peeped archly at her through 
the parted locks. A subtle influence filled her with an 
ecstasy of love. She brushed away the hair and took 
the sweet, thin face in her two chubby hands and 
rained kisses on it, 

‘I love you, Muvver, deary,’’ she chirped joyfully, 
“and you do give me such a favor to-night. Is it be- 
cause I’ve been good, and tooken good care of myself 
to-day? Every time you put your arms around me I’m 
afraid | must go now. But no, this sweet, kind Muv- 
ver lets me stay up. Is it midnight, Muvver, deary?”’ 

At last, drowsy with delight, she fell asleep in her 
mother’s arms, and was held so, far into the night 
When her slight strength could no longer bear the 
burden, the mother laid her on the bed, and flung her- 
self at the bedside in a passion of prayer—prayer too 
vital to be clothed in words, but surging from the an- 
guish of helpless mother-love through silent hours of 
wordless supplication. The dew-laden breath of Spring 
crept through the open window to cool her burning 
cheek; the silver caress of a moonbeam rested long on 
her bowed head, but stole away before the coming of 
that utter blackness whose velvet hand shut the door 
on the day that was past. The wan beginnings of 
another day spread a gray chill over the silent earth 
and found her still kneeling. But at the first pipe of 
half-awakened birds which nested in the maple by the 
window, she rose, struck a light, and began to write a 
letter to the little Elizabeth who slept so sweetly near 
her. She wrote swiftly, her face alight with the feel- 
ing which throbbed through her. When the gladness 
of the dawn was all about her, she dressed carefully, 
fastened a rose in her gray gown, stood a brief space 
at the open window and then took up her pen again. 
The child slept. Not until the carriage came to take 
her to the hospital did the mother rouse her. 

‘*Muvver, deary,’’ was her first cry, ‘“‘how pretty you 
are to-day !"’ 

The mother kissed the eager face and lifted the child 
to her feet. ‘‘Look at Mother, treasure, daughter,” 
she said vibrantly. ‘‘Look at Mother, sweet. Can 
you remember how I look, my darling? You are very 
little, precious, but you must remember this. Look 
hard at Mother, baby; you are not to forget.” 

The child, thrilled by the tone and the look, clung to 
her. The mother took her into her arms and held her 
while she unfastened the rose and folded the letter, 
placing both in a box already filled with photographs 
and keepsakes. 

“This is for Elizabeth,’ went on the mother with 
such intensity that the words bit into the child's 


The mother flung herself at the bedside in a passion of prayer 


memory. ‘‘See—I lock it, and here around your neck 
[hang the key. You must never let this box go from 
you, and when you are old enough read the letter— 
read it until you know it and till you understand. You 
must love me, baby; you must not forget me. Look 
at me again—look! You sa// not forget!”’ 

She knelt by the child, holding its startled eyes by 
the fire of will and love in her own; then yielded her 
from a close embrace to the woman who had come to 
take charge of her. 

‘‘You understand everything?’’ she said to the latter 
briefly. ‘If I am conscious, bring Elizabeth to me. 
If—I am not back, write to this address.”’ 


She died quietly, before the fumes of the chloroform 
had left her brain and set her free to suffer. The child 
was sent, as she had directed, to a distant relative, who 
died within a year, leaving her husband perplexed by 
the charge of a high-spirited six-year-old child. After 
two unrestrained years he found her more than he cared 
to cope with, and Elizabeth was placed in a school for 
girls, whose charming principal eased his mind of all 
concern for his troublesome charge by undertaking 
her full training. He was so impressed by this lady’s 
charm, and by her gracious sympathy for his mother- 
less ward, that he settled Elizabeth’s modest income 
on the school until such time as she became of age, 
and left her under this guardianship with a sense of 
having done his full duty. 


The new teacher had been duly stared at through 
dinner, had had her first interview with the principal, 
and now sat in her little room, thinking it over. The 
principal had been charming; yet there was a pucker 
of displeasure between Miss Alice’s eyes. It was not 
her room that brought the frown. Her room pleased 
her because it was away off among the lecture rooms, 
and hence solitary and quiet. The principal had half 
apologized for putting her so far from her fellows. 

“But Betty Carey must be separated from the 
others,’’ she had said, ‘‘and, of course, must have a 
teacher near her. Your only corridor duty is to see 
that no frolics go on in the lecture-rooms near you, and 
to look after Betty. But Betty is worse than any other 
ten.”’ 

Miss Alice had inquired somewhat in detail about 
Betty, and received a disheartening chronicle of her 
qualities. 

“She is impossible—quite depraved,’’ the principal 
had said in a voice left startlingly harsh now that it 
was stripped of the gracious cadences, with which she 
was wont to charm strangers; ‘‘she is impudent beyond 
belief, and absolutely lawless. I never knew any one 
so entirely without truth; she must come of very bad 
blood. She has not a spark of honor or high-minded- 
ness, and with it all she is very clever. Not one of the 
teachers can do anything with her. I often have to talk 
to her very harshiy. Ican frighten her into doing bet- 
ter for the time being; she doesn’t dare deceive me. 
I hoped a new hand might hold her, and so I give her 
entirely into your charge. Be very stern with her; you 
can't be too stern, and if she gives you trouble send 
her tome. /’// settle her." 

There had been an energy of malevolence in tone and 
glance which had caused Miss Alice some astonishment. 
The principal had misinterpreted her look. 

“Of course, you wonder why I keep her,"’ she had 
said, ‘‘but the fact is she was left here by her guardian 
when she was only eight years old, and her income 
settled on the school until her coming of age. Of 
course, if I send her away it goes with her, and I don't 
feel I ought to let the school lose it. It is more than 
she requires. She will be of age in two years more, 
and then I shall send her away." 

Then a breeze of graciousness had brought back the 
charm which had first won Miss Alice. 

‘*Poor motherless child,’’ the principal had added, 
‘‘perhaps you may be able to help her even now. I pity 
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her. She can not, be happy 
with so evil a nature. Do try 


to win her by tenderness.”’ 
The contrast had affected 


looked at the principal a bit 
queerly. 

‘‘T shall,’’ she had answered 

On her way to her room Mis 
Alice had been met by a grou; 
of girls in hot chase of a fugi 
tive, who ran blindly into her 
and in a violent recoil struc! 
hard against the wall. Mis: 
Alice had been at her sid 
swiftly. 

‘You don’t know me,”’ sh« 
had said, ‘‘but we are all to be 
good friends, and you will le: 
me bégin now.”’ 

The girl had staggered t 
her feet, and, while yet sway 
ing giddily, said: ‘Oh, I an 
all right, and I beg you will 


,ardon my carelessness. | 
truly did not see you. I an 
sorry.”’ 


Miss Alice had looked at her 
admiringly. The girl was beau- 
tiful, in a high patrician way, 
but it was the direct grace of 
her apology while her lips were still set with repressed 
pain that had won the look. She had drawn the girl 
within the support of her arm, speaking gently: ‘‘Come 
ints my room and let me bathe your head. I shali be 
glad to make a friend on this first lonely evening.”’ 

The girl had flashed a strange, stirred look at her 
and stood very still for a moment, and then steadily 
met Miss Alice’s eyes. 

‘‘You are very kind,’’ she had said, with that same 
direct grace of manner. ‘Thank you, I shali. It 
would be a wonderful thing to me if you should be my 
friend.’’ 

Miss Alice had not missed the looks of astonishment 
exchanged among the group; but she had returned her 
companion’s glance with straightforward pleasure. 

“Of course, you know I am the new teacher,’’ she 
had said: ‘‘I am to be called Miss Alice. And will you 
tell me your name?”’ 

‘Elizabeth Carey,’’ she had answered; ‘‘they call 
me Betty.”’ 

‘‘Betty! Betty Carey!’’ 

The look and syllables of amazement had slipped 
out unguardedly and worked instant change in Betty. 
she had drawn away with a haughty uplifting of her 
head. 

‘‘Ah,”’ she had said, with a certain power of inso- 
lence which made her words like stinging nettles—‘‘I 
see you have heard of me. The noble Princeps has un- 
burdened her great heart, and you are here to watch 
me. I see! And you will try to win my confidence! 
Oh, yes. You are kind, but—thank you, I will not 
come in.”’ 

She had swept away with high disdain in every curve 
of her supple body and left Miss Alice to sit in her 
room, with a pucker of displeasure between her eyes, 
thinking it over. The principal had been charming, 
certainly, but—! 


Miss Alice had constant need to fortify her patience 
by recalling that first night. Betty did not improve 
on acquaintance, or rather, acquaintance with her was 
not to be had. She met every attempt at friendliness 
with a scornful distance of manner which Miss Alice 
could not span. She did not molest her corridor 
teacher, however, as she did the others, and Miss Alice 
nursed the belief that the brief glimpse of instinctive 
trust which had marked their first meeting betokened 
the same perception that their natures were akin at 
core which had inspired her own open friendliness. 
Only once did Betty confirm this intuition, and then 
with a stinging insolence which was like pepper in the 
eyes. 

“Miss Alice had missed her from her room, and ques- 
tioned her about the breach of rules. The girl began 
a glib lie in explanation, but checked herself with a 
surge of bitter pride— 

‘‘No, not that, either,’’ she said, ‘‘I was in Nan’s 
room making fudge, if you must know. I have never 
lied to you, and I never will. Of course, it means that 
you can make me a lot of trouble; well, do, if you like. 
It is worth the fuss perhaps. I won't deceive you, but 
I won't mind you. You can’t control me, and you 
needn't try. No onecan. .I don’t bother to defy the 
others; I deceive them, but you are different.” 

Miss Alice could get no further with her, however. 
The girl’s lawlessness laughed at punishment, her 
cynical pride sneered at friendliness, her bitterness 
was only hardened by appeals to her better self: Not 
a teacher had a good word for her; the very slant of 
her eyes as she looked at them in passing held insolent 
defiance, and, though she mastered her lessons with 
scornful ease, she ruined the order of every class she 
entered. Among the girls she was no favorite. They 
followed her. lead like sheep over a fence, to be sure; 
yet they felt and deeply resented the proud isolation 
of her spirit, even in the midst of their common 
pranks. Miss Alice saw that her real life no one 
shared, and she clung to the hope that the loneliness 
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of her ardent nature would sometime drive her to seek 
a friend; she felt sure she had chanced on such a mood 
that first night, and she held herself always ready to 
enlarge the first rift in the solid wall of Betty’s cynical 
hardness. 


On a night in early spring Miss Alice sat by her open 
window, resting in the peace of the moonlit world. 
She had need of rest. The problem of Betty’s salva- 
tion from herself was heavy on her mind, and hope of 
its solution was growing very faint. Her faith in 
Letty’s innate nobleness was not a whit shaken; but 
sie began to fear that, whatever had worked the havoc 

her nature, the wreck was past repair. 

Voices beneath her window brought her to her feet 
with a smothered cry of horror, for a man’s voice was 
answered by Betty’s liquid laugh and a long-drawn 

reath of pleasure. ‘‘Ah-h-h,what a night!’ 

Instant as was Miss Alice’s action, sie was too late. 
She searched the grounds in every nook and corner, 

ut found no trace. She returned to her room mad- 
dened by foreboding. Her duty was to report Betty 
missing, but to do so would destroy, she knew, any 

ype of checking this last danger. She sat in Betty’s 
om, waiting in an agony of fear for her return. At 
ist her nerves jumped at the sound of Betty’s cautious 
vice below. 

‘‘No,”’ it was saying, ‘“‘you need not lift me; I am 
trong and can swing myself up. Stand away, so! 
“his is my last time. Joy! I wish I could see the 
id Cat’s face when she hears it. But, do you know, 
| think I shall tell Miss Alice before I go.’’ 

The man’s voice broke in alarmed protest. 

‘You will be no such fool! She will stop it!”’ 

“*T will be just such a fool if I choose,’’ retorted 
Betty, coolly. ‘‘Don't imagine you are going to settle 
things for me. I shall not mind even you.”’ 

‘Ah, no,’’ he answered with sugared cunning, which 
made Miss Alice long to strangle him. ‘‘Betty sub- 
dued would not be the Betty who 
has me in thrall. Witch, sitting up 
there out of reach! Let me have 
just one little hand. Tormentor! 
Well, never mind, then. I can wait 
until to-morrow. But then, then— 
you will pay for all this coyness, 
sweetheart. Ah, we will be the hap- 
piest pair on shipboard, you dear ice- 
maiden ; and I will melt you into kind- 
ness when once you belong to me.”’ 

Betty laughed lightly. 

‘You will hold me just as long as 
I say you may,” she said with gay 
confidence. ‘‘You have minded me 
so far, and I am not afraid of you.”’ 

‘We shall see,’’ he answered, and 
Miss Alice caught the hidden note 
of triumph in his voice. ‘‘I will wait 
for you at ten o’clock.”’ 

‘*Go now,”’ said Betty, with pretty 
authority. ‘‘This is the last time I 
shall watch you out of sight.’’ 

Miss Alice heard his stealthy foot- 
steps die away and nerved herself 
for the meeting with Betty, whose 
crown of chestnut hair gleamed in 
the moonlight, as she pulled herself 
lightly through the window and 
stepped into her teacher's open arms. 
‘Betty! Betty!’’ pleaded Miss Alice, 
holding the startled girl close. ‘‘I 
am not going to make you trouble. 
I-want you to tell me about this— 
as friend to friend, Betty; as sister 
to sister.”’ 

Betty loosened Miss Alice’s cling- 
ing hands and gen struck a light, 
which she held while she regarded 
her teacher's face keenly. 

‘You will not be able to stop me,”’ 
she said at last. ‘‘I tell you that 
nothing will stop me. If you pre- 
vent me this time, I will go another. 
If you try to stop me I shall no 
longer be truthful with you. Sooner 
or later I will get ahead of you.”’ 

‘“‘T shall not try to force you,”’ re- 
sponded Miss Alice earnestly, ‘‘but 
I want you to tell me all about this, 
and let me talk to you quite freely. 
I have loved you from the moment I 
saw you, Betty, and I beg you to let 
me save you now.” 

‘‘Save me! Bah!’’ sneered Betty 
fiercely. ‘‘Save me to live an alien in the midst of 
puling pharisees. P-f-f! The venomous holiness of 
the Princeps, and the silly little virtues of which old 
Sister Nona prates! I will save myself! I will go out 
into the free, wide world and be myself! Myself! No- 
body’s putty image of pretended good. Half the world 
are hypocrites, and half are dupes, and all are cowards! I 
have found a friend who is none of these. He thinks for 
himself and will take me where men and women are free. 
‘*Each with his puny form 

In the same uniform, 
Cramped and disabled; 
We are not labeled— 

We are ourselves. 


‘Free to be oddities, 
Not mere commodities, 
Stupid and salable, 
Wholly available, 

Ranged upon shelves, 


‘‘Ah! there are more of these verses. Do you re- 
member them? You like them! You can’t say you 
don’t.’’ Her face kindled as she went on: 

“Free to rejoice 
In blisses and beauties. 
Free as the voice 
Of the wind as it passes. 


“Ttell you that we— 
While you are smirking, 
And lying and shirking 

Life’s duty of duties— 
Honest sincerity— Free as the bird 
We are in verity In the weft of the grasses. 
Free! Free as the word 
Of the sun to the sea. 
Freet”’ 
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Miss Alice nodded understandingly. 

‘‘Yes,’’ she admitted, ‘I like them; I love them. 
But, Betty, where is this land of the free to you? 
Where are you going?” 

‘‘Where? From world’s end to world’s end. ‘To 
Paris, first.”’ 

‘‘And do you go as a wife?”’ 

‘*Not yet. I am only sixteen, Miss Alice. I could 
not be married without my guardian's consent; and my 
guardian is that pharisaical Old Cat downstairs. I'd 
get it, wouldn't I, while she has money of mine under 
her itching palm?”’ 

Miss Alice groaned aloud. 

‘Betty, Betty, Betty,’’ she cried, ‘‘listen tome. Do 
only this much fgr me. Let me know your lover. 
Wait only until summer. You do not know the world 
—or men. If he be indeed what you think him he will 
not mind. I promise you I will not betray you or try 
to thwart your flight, then, if you will only give me 
two short months to know him—and you. I can trust 
your word if you will only give it. Betty, Betty—see, 
I beg you!”’ 

But the girl thrust her away in passionate refusal. 

“No! no! no!’ she stormed. ‘Stay two months 
more in this Inferno? I can not breathe here. I suf- 
focate with spite and suspicion. The sight of that 
whited sepulchre downstairs stirs every evil in me. 
When I wasa little child I loved her—just at first.. She 
could be so gracious and so kind. She never paid 
much attention to me, but if I could get her to smile 
at me I lived on the joy of it in my lonely hours long 
afterward. But one day I was sent to her when she 
was in a temper. I had slept out of my room. I had 
done it twenty times before, and nobody said any- 
thing. There was a rule against it, I knew, but no- 
body minded it. If you could have heard the things 
she said to me that day! I was only a little girl, and 
all my trust and liking for her shriveled up under her 
hot afury like a paper on live coals. She terrified 





She had drawn away with a haughty uplifting of her head 


me. I[ could only stand and gasp, and try to hold up 
my head. It made her the more angry that I did not 
cry. Cry! I! It is not my way. I was blind with 
misery, but she did not see it. She said I was depraved 
because I did not care. Not care! and my throat was 
too parched with distress to let me speak. She told 
all the teachers to be very hard with me, because I 
was a liar, and worse than a thief to steal out of 
my room when she had trusted me to stay in it. 
They had plenty of chances to be hard. I was too 
crushed to get my lessons, too tortured by shame 
and resentment to behave nicely. I began to break 
rules for the excitement which made me forget. 
Wouldn't any girl have done it? Wouldn’t you have 
done it, Miss Alice? They sent me to her for every- 
thing I did. She was terrible; I began to hate every 
one. I was afraid of her, and so I grew more rude 
to the others. You know, it does work that way. I 
writhed because I was a coward, and I tried to prove 
to myself I dared, by being bold and lawless. But as 
soon as I went to her my courage left me, and I just 
shook, and hated her. Then one day she talked to me 
kindly and urged me to be better. I cried, and that 
pleased her. I told her all my heart; and when I went 
away she kissed me. I went upstairs very humble and 
ashamed, but very happy. But she found out next 
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day about something I had done before. All my cour- 
age was swallowed up in the fear of losing her good- 
will, and I lied about it. She found it out. She was 
frightful to me. She took all my poor little confes- 
sions of the day before and shamed me with them— 
killed me with scorn. I could not bear it; I was only 
a little girl. I remembered the time when I had cried 
and she had been kind. I pretended to cry again. It 
worked. It was what she wanted—to feel her power 
and have me drag my bleeding heart under her feet. 
So, after that I learned to cry and sham repentance. 
{ was afraid of her terrible tongue; and I hate her, 
hate her, because she made a craven of me. By and by 
I learned to manage her. She is so sure of herself, she 
is easily gulled; her conceit makes her believe that 
nothing can goon in her presence undetected by her 
all-piercing keenness. But terror does not always fol- 
low harshness; you do not stay afraid of people you 
can fool. I began to despise her—to see into her, I 
found out about my money, and knew why she kept 
me. It ate into my heart that I was afraid of her. No 
fearlessness with others took away the sting of it, and 
one day it gailed me too much that it was so, and I 
told her to her face that I had been afraid of her and 
fooled her, but that it was over. Then we had fire- 
works! From her hottest deeps came showers of words 
to sear me. But I have never been afraid since, and | 
will never be again. That was last year. I seethe 
with hatred here. It is so different to be out with 
Gerald in the lovely moonlight, and feel full of love 
and free. I know that hypocrites like her will frown 
on me, but what do I care? Your holy lives! Look 
into them and see what they are!—wells of personal 
pretense; venom masked as morals; coward fear of 
what the world may say! I will live right out of my 
heart, and be afraid no more. I will not stay here 
another day. You and I could not be friends; the time 
would come when I would become unbearable to you 
as I have to all the others, and then I should hate you 
more than the others, because I was 
meant to love you. Yes, when I first 
saw you my heart knew you. But 
she! she stood in the way. I should 
never feel quite sure you were not 
just working me, as she did—open- 
ing my heart with kindness, to tor- 
ture me with its secrets afterward. 
All my life long no one has ever 
loved me until Gerald came. And 
because I have not been loved I will 
not be controlled. I will not stay 
here two months. I will not stay 
two days. Iam going to-morrow.” 

Betty stood erect, her beautiful 
head thrown back, her eyes gleam- 
ing with purpose, hard as flint to 
Miss Alice’s supplication. The elder 
woman dropped her head into her 
hands, gathering all her being into 
an overmastering power of will; 
searching through the depths and 
heights of all she knew for any 
thread of rescue. The dewy-laden 
breath of spring crept through the 
open window to cool her burning 
cheek; the silver caress of a moon- 
beam rested long on her bowed 
head; Betty's last words throbbed 
through and through her. She said 
them over slowly: ‘‘ All your life long 
no one has ever loved you—did you 
never know your mother, Betty?) Do 
you not remember her at all?"’ 

In her eyes, as she lifted them to 
her companion’s face, the girl read a 
strength of will which would master 
her own, She sank into a chair with 
the irritation which fears defeat. 

‘Yes,"’ she said sullenly, ‘‘once.’’ 

“Tell me about her—about the 
once.”’ 

‘‘The windows were open,"’ began 
Betty slowly, bringing back the 
morning bit by bit. ‘‘She was very 
thin—and pretty; she had on some- 
thing gray. She lifted me in her 
arms, and a rose she had on came 
against my face. I can smell it now. 
She gave me a box. She said: ‘You 
must never let this box go from you 
you must remember me, and when 
you are old enough read the letter.’ 
She set me down and knelt beside me 
Her eyes were deep and strange. | 
was half frightened. Il remember that morning very 
clearly, but not much else. I know she used to play 
with me.”’ 

Miss Alice drew in her breath with sharp eagerness 

‘*Where is the box, Betty?” 

“In my trunk.’ 

‘‘And have you opened it?—and read the letter?’ 

“No.” 

‘‘Why, dear?’ 

‘‘I have lost the key. I wanted to get one made, but 
she demanded to see the box first. She should never 
see it!—so I have waited."’ 

‘*Get the box, Betty.’’ 

“It is mine!’’ 

‘Yes ;—but get it, dear.”’ 

Betty challenged the steady compulsion of Miss 
Alice’s eyes for a breathless interval, and then unwill- 
ingly obeyed. She drew from her trunk a small ma- 
hogany box and handed it, sulkily, to Miss Alice, 
saying shortly: 

“It is locked. You can’t get it open; I have tried.” 

‘Break it open, then.”’ ‘ 

‘“*No!”’ 

“Then I will.”’ 

“No! It is mine; you have no right.” 

‘Either open it, Betty, or say that I may.’ 
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“You may, then,”’ said Betty at last, unwillingly. 
‘But you will spoil it,’’ she added sharply. 

“T am afraid so,’’ answered Miss Alice quietly. ‘‘It 
is a pity, but we must see what is in it to-night.’’ 

Betty watched her resentfully as she shivered the 
smooth cover and laid the contents open to view. On 
top were the fragile fragments of long-faded rose 

leaves; under them a letter and some photographs. 
Miss Alice studied the pictures intently, and handed 
one to the girl. 

‘‘Your mother, Betty. She loved you.”’ 

Betty, too, looked intently at the pictures, and long- 
est at the woman's face. The tears suddenly fell on it. 

“She did look like that,’’ she murmured sobbingly. 
**T remember.”’ 

“It is a beautiful face, Betty,’’ said Miss Alice very 
softly, ‘‘and you are very like it. Here is a letter, 
dear, read it.”’ 

Betty threw herself on the bed and turned her face 
to the wall, holding her mother’s picture. 

‘*You read it to me,"’ she pleaded. 

Miss Alice unfolded the yellow letter reverently 
and began to read. Her low voice was tender with 
feeling, for the letter stirred her inmost heart. 

‘Little daughter,’’ it read, ‘“‘little sweet daughter, 
little close-shut bud whose opening I shall never see, 
mother is going to die and leave you, and father is 
dead, and there is no one to love you as I would have 
loved you, or to tell you all that I wanted you to know. 
How shall I leave you to find your way alone through 
all the dark and weed-choked path ot life? Scarcely 
with a whole life’s passion of love 
and teaching could I hope to see 
you go unbruised along the way. 
And now! oh, little life, through 
what scenes will you wander? I 
can not bear it that I must go 
alone. Death is nothing—the 
safe and sheltered blackness of 
the night after the weariness of 
noonday strife—but that I must 
go alone into that dark security, 
and leave you here alone in all 
the struggle, is very bitter to me. 
Can I never make you know how 
you are loved? Can I never spend 
myself to save you the cost of 
error? Can I never reach a stay- 
ing hand when you would fall, or 
speak one warning word when the 
sirens call you? Ah, dearer than 
life, across the years to be I cry 
to you. Let me be something in 
your life. Though but the name 
of mother be all of me you know, 
let that mean something to you. 
If you find those who love you 
tenderly, say: ‘She loved me 
deeper still’; if you find those 
who praise you, say: ‘Her life lay 
in my good’ ; and more, oh, more, 
most loved and cherished one, if 
you are alone and weary, say: 
‘She loved me so, her heart so 
lived in me, so yearned for me, 
that never in my life can I feel 
quite alone’; and most, oh, most 
of all, dear altar of my soul's de- 
votion, when evil calls you, when your strength is 
weakness, when your heart is storm-tossed on the sea 
of wrong, say: ‘She would have died to save me one 
dark stain; she loved my slightest good more than the 
world beside; she would never give me up, no never, 
never, be I what I may!’ 

‘In these few hours of clear thinking that are left to 
me, you sleep. I have prayed beside you half the 
night; I have looked at your sweet face of innocence 
and tried to tear away the veil which hides your future 
from me. You are a sweet, sweet, little gir!, and in 
your baby way have tried so hard to be what mother 
wants you to; you have such a sunny smile, and, little 
as you are, have learned the bravery of smiling when 
things go wrong. You have not a coward thread in 
you; your mind rings clear and true to such blows as 
test your baby life, and you have a lavish heart of love 
and kindness. All this should help you. But, little 
sunbeam, I have seen the clouds driven across your 
face by the fierce wind of your sudden anger; I have 
seen those sweet baby lips set in lines of stubborn pur- 
pose and curl with imperious defiance. I bow in an 
agony of fear when I think what your strong nature 
might become, unless you draw love and gentleness 
with every breath. Sweet, I have gloried in your 
strength as I have seen it flash through your baby 
softness, with its promise of power. But power gone 
wrong, my little one, works bitter havoc. Already 
in your five short years I have had to curb you very 
strongly. The current of your nature must be held in 
its channel, or the flood will come; but it must not be 
checked. Oh, I can see the ruin that will come if any 
one tries to thwart the sweep of your impetuous nature 
by wrong barriers. It is in your childhood I most fear 
this. Love is the power to hold you; love deep enough 
to hold you firmly, with a hand of tender strength—for 
love which only prompts indulgence is not love at all, 
but only a higher form of selfishness. And who will 
love you well enough to bear with you in never-failing 
patience—to see the angel in the marble and work with 
steady hand to free it? Oh, most precious little girl, 
with the tangled, awakening mind of childhood, in the 
bewilderment of untrained thought and feeling, try to 
understand what I say now. Elizabeth, my little 
daughter, if you are a happy child, with loving friends 
and playmates making your life bright, remember that 
your mother loved you more than these, and that your 
sinallest hidden fault would hurt her more than your 
greatest ones do them. But, treasure, if you are not 
happy, if you tell no one the thoughts which surge in 
your rebellious mind, if you are often in disgrace, if 
you are scolded much, and punished, remember that 
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your mother’s faith in you would never fail; that she 
died trusting that, however wild or naughty you might 
be, you would try hard to grow a true and gentle girl, 
and learn to do and love the right. Dear little child, 
I know your mother’s words can not help you much. 
But can not my precious girlie love a little that dead 
mother whose love for her is more than words can tell, 
and can she not strive and try a little for the sake of 
the mother whose heart is breaking with the yearning 
to hold her little daughter close and help her start 
again? Darling, you can not fully understand me 
now, but if you read my letter often you will come to 
see a little what I mean. And, dear little child, 
mother asks you to do this: Take my letter to the 
woman whom you love the most; or, if there be none 
whom you love, to the best and wisest one within your 
reach and beg her to read it with you and talk with 
you about it. She will not refuse you. However 
poorly she may think of you, however little she may 
like you, however little you may deserve her kindness, 
she will be kind and try to help you. For that I trust 
the mother-chord that lies in every woman’s heart, 
often silent, but never quite beyond sounding at the 
touch of helpless childhood. And you, woman whom 
unseen I trust, I beseech you be more than kind to her. 
Whatever she may be now, she is capable of high ideals 
and strong living. I know it! I know it! I care not 
how it may seem to you, or how overlaid with ill the 
good is, it is there. I know it! And by the worth of a 
strong life, Icharge you, work until you free it; and in 
the name of motherhood I call on you to play the 





laid the letter in the box and knelt beside the silent figure on the bed 


mother’s part, and turn her budding nature toward the 
light, and dig about the roots and cleanse and prune 
and shelter till the plant be grown to strength and 
beauty. It can be done; I say it can be done! And if 
—as is most likely—the doing of it lays another heavy 
care on overburdened shoulders, I still must cry to 
you, implore you with the utmost prayer my heart can 
frame, beg you with all the passion of my dying hour, 
to take it up. And for the labor and the love, may 
Heaven bless you! 

“T can not tell, Elizabeth, whether my sharpest long- 
ing is for your bewildered childhood days, or for the 
iater ones when your eager mind begins to probe among 
the things too hard for human understanding. I know 
you will be eager and impatient; none of our blood was 
ever otherwise. I had hoped to help you over many 
questions, to show you many things whose learning has 
cost me much. But how shall I put into words any- 
thing to help you?) Yet a few things that crowd into 
my mind when I dream that my treasure has grown to 
days of thought, I will set briefly down. First, about 
your thinking, dear—be patient. You can not snatch 
the truth from chaos with a hasty hand. Indeed, the 
truth on vital questions is so complex that much of it 
is forever beyond your grasp. You must trace it a 
thread at a time, and often the full pattern woven by 
the mingled threads passes the limits of your vision. 
Guard lest you call a single thread the whole; much 
bitterness arises so. Remember you are finite; truth 
is infinite. Guard still more, lest you deny what others 
see. If what you see shuts out the possibility of difier- 
ing be‘'ef, know by that sign that you do not see clear. 
Intolerant thought is false, or at best but partial truth. 
You can never hold opinions worth the name till you 
can understand and honor differing ones? Do not 
judge, but serve. Think deeply, fearlessly, but al- 
ways quietly and gently. Haste and bitterness muddy 
the crystal stream and Heaven is no longer mirrored 
in its bosom. I think you will find, my student daugh- 
ter, that your own thinking is not clear of contradic- 
tion. At the bottom of every question, when I have 
searched deeply and waited long, I have found a great 
conflict. The import of a single life, of a single act, is 
infinite. Cast but a trifle into the waters of another 
life, and the ripples widen on forever; and yet, the 
sum of all a single life may bold is nothing; less than 
a gleam of light in the starlit heavens; less than a bead 
of mist in the ocean’s fulness; less than a grain of dust 
to the great earth’s bulk. These two contradict each 
other, yet both are true, and true at once. And on all 
vital questions I seem to find two bottom principles, 
diametrically opposed. The poets and the saints see 


one; the scientists and worvers see the other. And so 
they contradict each other and waste much force in 
wrangling. What does it mean? Can a shield be red 
and blue at once? Yes, according to which side you 
see. Cana thing be right and wrong at once? History 
in a thousand cases shows it. I can not find out the 
meaning of it, save that I believe that deeper yet lies 
the fundamental reconciling truth, whose revelation 
yet waits for the fulness of time. When you are a 
little girl, my sweet Elizabeth, and read this letter, this 
will mean but little to you. But I fear the time for you 
when you begin to question the teaching you have had. 
Then you will find the gems so flawed, I dread lest you 
cast them away; the weeds grow so among the flowers, 
I dread lest you uproot them all, and so dwell in a 
desert waste where faith and truth and kind forbear- 
ance bloom no more. Ah, my beloved, there are truly 
many, many beaten paths whose treading will profit 
you but little, and many censured byways which lead 
to springs of pure delight; but dear, dear pilgrim, I 
pray you go carefully, lest where you think green 
pastures stretch beside still waters, you find the slough 
hidden under seeming loveliness. Better toil along the 
dusty common way than mire your foot by one false 
step. 

‘“The time will come, my sweetheart, when you will 
love. Ah, bitter, bitter, that I shall not know you 
then! How much I had hoped to show you before that 
time came; how wide and clear and true I want your 
girlhood’s visions of that promised land to be. The 
innocence of ignorance is danger, dear; the innocence 
of knowledge is strength and 
purity. Can you do something 
for your mother in the years so 
far from now? It may be very 
easy, but it may be very hard. 
But whatever it may cost, I ask 
it of you, my own Elizabeth. Do 
not marry until you have studied 
deeply into the laws which govern 
the coming of new lives; until 
you feel what terrible meaning 
for this world is wrapped in that 
old command that each living 
creature shall bring forth after 
its own kind. Terrible, it seems 
to me, when I think what heaped- 
up suffering it has brought, and 
vei, what blessing is hidden in it! 
In it lies rescue; full salvation 
for the sons of earth. The time 
will come when men will see this 
and live ii, and then ‘will come 
the statelier Eden back to earth.’ 
3ut you! will you see it? Beloved 
life, I pray, I pray you may. 

“T have outwatched the night, 
dear day-star of my hopes, and 
the sun has risen on my last day 
on earth. With its first beam a 
sweet hope brightened in me. I 
dreamed that I should pass the 
peril of the operation, and my life 
be given back to me—to me, to 
use for you, for all Iam has long 
been consecrated to you. I stood 
at the window and _ watched 
the loveliness of the awakening 
world; I thought how you and I would wander 
through such dewy grasses in your cherished child- 
hood. Ah, there will be no lack of careful love around 
you, if Iam granted life! I watched the clouds shift 
around the mountain tops, and marveled at the power 
which knows the secrets of the universe, and I thought 
how you and I would search together through the great 
realm of the little that men knew of it. I saw two 
mated birds, busy with their building in the maple by 
the window, and I thought how I should live again 
with you the solemn joy of motherhood. If it could 
only be! But I feel it will not. The cup, too bitter for 
belief, is at my lips and I feel that it will not pass from 
me. Instead of a life’s full measure of devotion, I have 
a little hour in which to put on paper empty words. 
They fall hotly from my anguish, but how dead and 
cold they will come to you, my darling; ashes of this 
hour’s burning passion! My own, my own, will you 
heed my words when I am a memory only? nay, 
scarcely that! You are but five. I have given up the 
one bit of comfort I might have had to-night—to sit 
beside your bed and hold your precious hand, and feel 
your breath upon my cheek while you sleep our last 
night away—that I might cry to you: I love you, love 
you, and be good, be good—for it all comes to that. 
Be good in purpose always and gather wisdom that you 
may be good in fact. 

‘“The carriage which takes me to the hospital is at the 
door. Oh, Elizabeth, Elizabeth, sweet baby daughter 
whom I leave; dear little girl with childish troubles, 
maiden battling with your own unfolding stores of 
good and ill, sister—woman who will know what cup I 
drink this hour, farewell. To God’s care I leave you. 
He will not fail you—nor me.”’ 


The chill breath of a new day came through the open 
window; the light burned dim in the gray obscurity as 
on the night ‘ong past. Miss Alice laid the letter in 
the box and knelt beside the silent figure on the bed. 

‘Oh, Elizabeth, Elizabeth,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ ‘maiden 
battling with your own unfolding stores of good and 
ill,’ lift up your head and tell me that you will not fail 
your mother.”’ 

The girl slowly turned her face, drenched with a 
bitterness of tears, to her companion. 

‘I have failed her,’’ she moaned. ‘‘ What I am would 
be more bitter to her than the death she died that day. 
Oh, Miss Alice! help me, help me, and I will yet make 
myself fit to call her mother. I will not be Betty any 
more. I will learn to be Elizabeth, my mother’s 
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daughter! 
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RAILROAD SENATORS UNMASK 


By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


HE mask is off. The railroad Senators, bitter in 

their defeat, have thrown political judgment to 

the winds and alined themselves against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. A Senator (unnamed) is reported as 
saying: “If the President continues to stand for the 
Hepburn bill in the form in which it passed the House 
and has been reported to the Senate, he will have 
openly arrayed against him such prominent Senators 
as Aldrich, Knox, Elkins, Kean, Hale, Lodge, Alger, 
Platt, Depew, Dryden, Foraker, and Crane.’’ If we 
except Senators Hale, Lodge, and Crane, whose opposi- 
tion to effective rate legislation is readily explained, 
there is left a group of Senators who are notably the 
representatives of ‘‘Special Interests’’ in the United 
States Senate. For President Roosevelt to have their 
disfavor is to have the confidence of the people at 
large. This alinemnent is the most significant happen- 
ing in the politics of the decade, and no one can fore- 
tell how far-reaching may be the results. 

The selection of Senator Tillman to take charge of 
the rate bill on the floor was without precedent. As 
the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
did not favor reporting the bill unamended, the honor 
devolved on the ranking Republican member favor- 
able to the proposition. This was Senator Cullom, the 
father of interstate commerce legislation. If the com- 
mittee thought his health would debar him from re- 
porting the bill and acting as its manager on the 
floor, then Senator Dolliver was entitled to the honor. 
But the railroad Senators, having 
failed to corral President Roose- 
velt, were determined to affront 
him. So they selected the one 
Democrat, not only in the com- 
mittee, but in the Senate, who is 
the President's most bitter adver- 
sary. Through Senator Tillman’s 
selection the railroad Senators also 
sought to injure the prospects of 
rate legislation. Not only had 
Senator Tillman declared of the 
Hepburn bill that ‘‘a whole freight 
train could be driven through it,”’ 
but he has such a reputation for 
rash speech and for irrational ac- 
tion that many Republican Sena- 
tors, in the judgment of the rail- 
road coterie, would be driven 
from the support of the measure. 

Never weré astute politicians 
more deluded. It is safe to say 
that, if they had their work to do 
over, they would follow a more 
precedented course of action. In 
the first place, Senator Tillman, 
overwhelmed by the unexpected 
honor thrust upon him, assumed, 
when he reported the bill, a dig- 
nity anda poise that he had never 
shown before. His new-found 
self-control is not likely to desert 
him, either, for he is plainly bent 
on good behavior, and Senator 
Bailey, who sits at his elbow, will 
not permit him to forget himself 
or his cause. Besides effecting 
the taming of Tillman, the rail- 
road Senators have succeeded in 
uniting the Democrats of the Sen- 
ate in earnest support of the Hep- 
burn bill. The minority party 
feels a responsibility seldom ex- 
perienced, and then the Democrats 
naturally hunger for some of the 
glory of framing a rate law—vzat- 
urally, because a promise of rate 
legislation was incorporated in 
the last two Democratic National 
platforms, whereas no Republi- . 
can National platform has contained such a promise. 

Best of all, the President has seen a new light. 
Those leaders who have come urging him to com- 
promise lest he forfeit Senatorial support for his 
Philippine Tariff bill, fail to sec ‘re the ratification of 
his treaty, or split his party, will not hereafter find 
Mr. Roosevelt so susceptible to their wiles. The Presi- 
dent sees through certain double-dealing politicians 
who professed all along to have the Administration’s 
welfare at heart. He is making a little comparison; 
namely, that these same railroad Senators, corporate 
representatives, advised him not to recommend pure 
food legislation to Congress, because it would ‘‘injure 
vested interests’? (note the similarity to rate legisla- 
tion). He recommended the legislation, the country 
clamored for it, and, after failing at emasculation, the 
Senate passed the bill with just four dissenting votes— 
and these were of honest ‘‘State’s rights’? Democrats. 
Time will tell whether the analogy is historically 
perfect. 

When questioned as to the position of the minority, 
Senator Kean, speaking for the railroad Senators, said 
to the writer that the ‘‘court review’’ amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Knox would have satisfied the minor- 
ity and led them to vefort the bill. ‘‘Net necessarily 
to vote for the bill,’ added Senator Kean. ‘‘I won’t 
say. whether I shall vote for the bill or not. Like 
Senator Foraker, I am opposed to all Government rate- 
making.”’ 

There is little doubt, however, that the adoption of 
the Knox amendment would satisfy the railroad Sen- 
ators. Such an amendment ought to be satisfactory, 
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for it would place rate regulation in the hands of the 
courts, and it is there that the railroads prefer to have 
the regulation, if any control of rates must be sacri- 
ficed. It is a safe guess that before the fight is over 
the railroad Senators will be satisfied with much: less. 

Consider these Senators: 

Mr. Elkins, although a Republican, is not trusted in 
railroad matters by Governor Dawson, the Republi- 
can Executive of his State of West Virginia. Senator 
Elkins and his sons own twenty thousand acres of coal 
land on the line of the Morgantown and Kingwood Rail- 
road. Certain court proceedings tell how the Senator 
bought this road; how he began to hunger for one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of coal under lease to the A. C. 
Fulmer Coal Company; how, in order to ‘‘freeze out”’ 
the little fellow, the Senator shut off his supply of cars, 
and then began to tear up the spur to the Fulmer Com- 
pany’s coal pockets. The court proceedings exhibited 
Senator Elkins as first guilty of an illegal proceeding, 
and then of an utterly lawless act. His greed for the 
one hundred and fifty acres was so great that he would 
stop at nothing. And this millionaire and his sons own 
twenty thousand acres! 

Senator Elkins has a relief measure in view for the 
shippers of West Virginia. According to his personal 
organ, he will contend on the floor of the Senate ‘that 
the railroads shall not be permitted to engage in any 
business other than transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers, and that they shall not be permitted to sell 
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coal in competition with coal miners and coal ship- 
pers.’’ Now, up to a short time ago letters were re- 
ceived by dealers in coal, bearing this heading: 
RICHARD ELKINS 


S. B. ELKINS 
General Manager 


President 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL COMPANY 


OFFICE GENERAL MANAGER 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Note that “‘S. B. Elkins, President,’’ is none other 
than Senator Elkins himself. But in ‘‘The Coal Trade 
eal of February 2i, 1906, there appeared the fol- 
owing advertisement: 

S. B. ELKINS, JR. 


DAVIS ELKINS 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Manager 


President 


ELKINS COAL AND COKE CO. 


Formerly West Virginia Coal Co. 


The Elkins Coal & Coke Co. owns and operates sixty miles 

of railroad, on which its mines and ovens are located, also 

owns its coke racks and coal cars With these facilities 
we can assure prompt delivery 





Mines and Coke Ovens located on Line Morgantown 
& Kingwood R. R.-B. & O. R. R. Connection 


Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York 
Note that ‘‘S. B. Elkins,’’ the Senator, is not officially 


connected with the Elkins Coal and Coke Company, 
“formerly the West Virginia Coal Company,” the 
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greedy competitor of the A. C. Fulmer Coal Company. 
The officers named are sens of Senator Elkins. There- 
fore, the advertisement is in error in saying that it 
‘‘owns and operates sixty miles of railroad.’’ Senator 
Elkins owns the railroad, and the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee has gone out of the 
coal business. He has turned reformer, and would take 
from the railroads the right ‘‘to sell coal in competition 
with coal miners and coal shippers.’’ 

Next in line on the Interstate Commerce Committee 
is Senator Aldrich, of the little State of Rhode Island. 
The ‘‘Boss of the Senate,’’ as he is called, is the 
acknowledged representative of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in the upper branch of Congress. The invest- 
ment in railroad securities of Standard Oil dividends 
has been going on for years, until the influence of the 
Trust is powerful in the directories of many railroads. 
Furthermore, the senior Senator from Rhode Island, 
who is a particular friend of the Sugar Trust, is re- 
garded as the general agent of ‘‘high finance’’ in the 
Senate. Wall Street selected the committee composed 
of Presidents Spencer of the Southern Railway, Under- 
wood of the Erie, and Wilcox of the Delaware and 
Hudson, to superintend the fight against rate legisla- 
tion. Doubtless, Senator Aldrich has kept in touch 
with this energetic committee. Doubtless, President 
Tuttle of the Boston and Maine, who threw himself 
into the political breach when the railroad Senators 
began to lose their fight, kept in close touch with 
Senator Aldrich, just as he did 
with Senators Lodge and Crane, 
also with Senator Hale. 

The late Senator Sewell, some- 
time Republican ‘‘Boss’’ of New 
Jersey, and agent in his State, 
also in the United States Senate, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, gave 
John Kean a seat in the Senate. 
John, by opening the Kean “‘bar- 
rel,’ had become a protégé of 
Sewell’s, and as the railroads did 
not object, the ‘‘Boss’’ rewarded 
John with a Senatorship. Al- 
though Sewell was dead, Kean got 
a second election to the Senate 
last year. The railroads were 
satisfied with their Senator; their 
mark of approval isa szze gua non 
to high political preferment in 
Jersey. 

In the year 1897 Senator For- 
aker introduced in the Senate a 
bill conferring on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the powers 
which, on the 28th of February, 
1906, he condemned as unconstitu- 
tional. Is it any wonder that ex- 
Senator Chandler, an earnest and 
hardworking advocate of rate leg- 
islation, has openly accused the 
senior Senator from Ohio of ‘‘in- 
tellectual dishonesty?’’ Mr. For- 
aker is the most prominent rail- 
road attorney in the United States 
Senate, not excepting Senator 
Flint, of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad and the State of Cali- 
fornia. Senator Foraker is a di- 
rector in the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton Railroad, which, after 
mismanagement and gross over- 
capitalization, passed into the 
hands of a receiver. After his 
election to the Senate in 1896, 
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people killed the plot at the polls, 

and subsequently the road was 
leased for sixty years at a rental giving Cincinnati be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000 more annually than the 
city would have had through the scheme engineered 
by Senator Foraker. When the lease expires the road 
passes back into the city’s control, whereas in the 
Foraker plan Cincinnati would have lost the road en- 
tirely. This plot was described in the press at the 
time as ‘‘the greatest municipal larceny of the age.’’ 
In the same year Foraker influenced the Legislature 
which had sent him to the Senate to grant a fifty-year 
franchise to the trolley interests of Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. For his services the Senator was charged 
with having received a ‘‘fee’’ of over $100,000. He de- 
nied tie charge, and said that all he got was a present 
of $5,000 from an officer of the company. The Rogers 
law, as it was termed, was so unpopular that it was 
repealed at the next session of the Legislature; but 
Senator Foraker’s law firm has never ceased to act as 
counsel for the traction company, of which the Sena- 
tor’s son is vice-president. 

Senator Crane of Massachusetts followed tractably 
in the footsteps of Elkins, Aldrich, Kean, and Foraker, 
even to the extent of joining in the affront to his per- 
sonal friend, President Roosevelt. Why? In the first 
place, because there is no clamor for railroad rate 
legislation in New England. The manufacturers have 
not only battened on high protection, but they have 
enjoyed special favors from the railroads. And the 
combination of manufacturers and railroads dominates 
the New England Senators, including such high-grade 
men as Senators Hale, Frye, Lodge, and Crane. These 
Senators, for example, were all opposed to pure food 
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legislation. Senator Lodge not only acted for the cod 
canning industry, which demanded the privilege of 
using preservatives, but the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts openly fought the battle of the makers of 
spurious whisky on the floor of the Senate. Where- 
fore, what can be expected of Senator Crane in the 
matter of rate legislation for the good of the whole 
country? The rulers of the Senate knew. Senator 
Millard of Nebraska, who is up for reelection next 
year, found his seat in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee too warm—too much in the sunlight—and with- 
drew from the committee. A fit successor had to be 
found for a Senator who had served several years as a 
director of the Union Pacific Railroad. The selection 
was carefully made by a New England man, Senator 
Hale, who is chairman of the Committee on Commit- 
tees. Senator Crane was the choice. 

It isa fact that of the eight Republican members of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, just one has been 
a consistent advocate of Governmental control of rate 
making; namely, Senator Cullom. Much has been 
heard in this struggle for rate legislation of Senators 
Dolliver and Clapp. They have fought the good fight, 
but it has been primarily a fight for Dolliver and a 
fight for Clapp. In the fall of 1904 the good people of 
lowa got after Senator Dolliver and Representative 
Hepburn, chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. ‘The father of the 
present rate bill, ‘‘Pete’’ Hepburn, was burned in effigy 
because of his attitude favoring the railroads. And 
Governor Cummins announced that, if Senator Dolliver 
did not see new light on the rate question, he would 
lose his Senatorial scalp. Senator Dolliver saw new 
light, and is trusting thereby to be reelected to the 
senate next year. 

Senator Clapp of Minnesota has been known through- 
out his political life as ‘‘Jim Hill's man.’’ Mr. Clapp’s 
constituents found it necessary, therefore, to pledge zz 
writing his support to rate legis- 
lation before returning him to the 
Senate in 1905. He has been so 
afraid of being charged with 
breaking that pledge that he has 
scarcely dared to engage a railroad 
Senator in public conversation. 

It is with railroad agents, sent 
to the United States Senate by 
an indifferent people, and with 
eleventh-hour converts, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has had to contend 
in his fight for rate legislation. 

The railroad Senators, faithful 
servants of the interests they rep- 
resent in the Senate, have stub- 
bornly contested every inch of 
ground. The Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce began to hold 
public hearings on the rate ques- 
tion January 1, 1905. From the 
start ex-Senator Faulkner of West 
Virginia, a Democrat, sat behind 
Senator Elkins. He did not tes- 
tify, but he saw that the right 
sort of testimony was given, and 
plenty of it. By his efforts the 
hearings were packed with ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ favorable to the railroads 
Thirty thousand dollars was spent, 
with the object, as one railroad 
Senator said, of ‘‘educating public 
sentiment.’’ When the hearings 
ended public sentiment had not 
changed, except to become more 
clamorous for rate legislation. 

“The President has Surren- 
dered,’’ or *‘The President Defies 
the Senate’’—these were the an- 
nouncements emanating from the 
railroad Senators which alter- 
nated in the public prints with 
the assembling of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress; after the Hepburn bill 
passed the House these alternative 
announcements came thick and 
fast. President Roosevelt has 
never surrendered to the Senate, 
nor has he at any time defied that 
dignfied body. He stands to-day where he stood when 
he addressed the Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade of Denver, May 9, 1905. In his message of 1904, 
President Roosevelt recommended that power be given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix absolute 
rates, although he did not employ the terms ‘absolute 
rates."’ In his last message he recommended the 
power to fix maximum rates. The President would 
prefer to have the Commission, on complaint, fix the 
absolute ;‘just and reasonable’’ rate, but he has been 
advised by some of the lawyers who fear for the ‘‘vital- 
ity and efficiency of the measure’’ (strange: they are 
invariably railroad Senators!) that to empower the 
Commission to fix the absolute rate would be uncon- 
stitutional. Therefore, if a change is to be made, as 
the Democratic Senators advocate, the President would 
prefer that the provision be incorporated in a separate 
section, with the proviso that if unconstitutional it 
shall not invalidate the remainder of the bill. 

The President agreed to accept a phrase which origi- 
nated with Senator Knox; namely, ‘fairly remunera- 
tive.’ Thus, by the Hepburn bill, as reported to the 
Senate, the Commission would have to prescribe, not 
only the ‘‘just and reasonable’ (terms already passed 
on by the courts), but the ‘‘fairly remunerative’’ rate 
or rates to be charged as the maximum. The Attorney- 
General does not believe that the Knox phrase adds 
anything to the terms ‘‘just and reasonable.’’ There 
are Democrats, however, who contend that the phrase 
is ‘‘loaded,’’ and that the railroad will be entitled to 
earnings on extravagant equipment and on fictitious 
stock issues. An effort will in all probability be made 
to eliminate ‘‘fairly remvnerative”’ from the bill. The 
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President is indifferent as to the fate of this phrase. 
Another feature of the Knox bill, which the President 
would accept, provides that the orders of the Commis- 
sion shall take effect ‘‘within such reasonable time as 
shall be prescribed by the Commission,”’ instead of 
‘thirty days after notice to the carrier,’’ which is the 
provision of the Hepburn bill. This change seems to 
meet with general approval in the Senate, even on the 
Democratic side. The changes and amendments noted 
indicate just what the President was willing to con- 
cede. Certainly they do not constitute a surrender. 
The surrender would have come had Mr. Roosevelt 
agreed to such a ‘‘court review’? amendment as the 
railroad Senators demanded. There was the rub. 

The railroad Senators were determined, if Govern- 
ment regulation of some sort was inevitable, to provide 
a means whereby the railroads could tie up the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the courts. 
They stood their ground doggedly, and the friends 
of real rate regulation stood their ground with equal 
determination. Then it was talked about that Sena- 
tor Knox was the one man to effect a compromise 
and bring the warring factions together in amity. 
It was well known that the President trusted his 
former Attorney-General implicitly. On the other 
hand, the railroads eould trust Knox to see that 
their interests received adequate consideration. Sure 
enough, one day Senator Knox appeared at the White 
House with a ‘‘court review'’ amendment, whose 
purpose, as the Pennsylvania Senator told the 
President, was to render the Hepburn bill consti- 
tutional. It provided for a review of the orders of 


the Interstate Commerce Commissicn in proceed- 
ings against the complainant and the Commission, 
‘in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
district in which any portion of the line of the car- 
rier or carriers that were parties to the complaint 
may be located, sitting as a court of equity. 


” 
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EDINST 


MOSES E. CLAPP 


Inasmuch as President Roosevelt has sought the 
advice of his present Attorney-General at every turn 
of the rate fight, and as Senator Knox was never his 
legal adviser in rate matters, the President naturally 
referred the amendment to Mr. Moody. The Attorney- 
General recommended two important changes. The 
first was this: for the phrase, ‘‘any portion of the line 
of the carrier or carriers,’ Mr. Moody substituted, 
“the principal operating office of the carrier or car- 
riers.’’ Without this change the railroad could haul 
the complainant (the shipper) into the circuit court 
for any district on its line. The Santa Fe system, 
for example, extends from Chicago to the Gulf and 
to the Pacific. The shipper in Illinois might be 
required, at the railroad’s behest, to appear in court 
in California. The Attorney-General certainly caught 
the ‘‘joker.”’ 

The Knox amendment does not define the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. Obviously, under this amendment 
the opinion of the court would be substituted for the 
opinion of the Commission, with the result that the 
shipper’s complaint would be interminably hung up by 
the judiciary. Therefore, Mr. Moody inserted in the 
amendment a provision that the right of review 
should lie only where the authority of the Commission 
had been exceeded, or when the Commission’s order 
amounted to a violation of the rights guaranteed to the 
common carrier by the Constitution. 

Senator Knox would not accept the changes. The 
President was surprised, and inquired whether the 
amendment, despite Mr. Moody’s modifications, would 
not render the bill constitutional. Senator Knox ad- 
mitted that the constitutionality for which he was so 
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earnestly striving would ‘be effected. But he added 
that he preferred the Hepburn bill. 

Now that the mask is off, what else could be ex- 
pected of Senator Knox? 

Mr. Knox can stand up in the Senate, and, in reply 
to a charge made by Senator Tillman, truthfully de- 
clare that he has ‘‘never sustained the relation’ of 
counsel to the Pennsylvania Raiiroad.’’ But he has 
“sustained the relation of counsel’ to the Carnegie 
Steel Company, which was merged in the United States 
Steel Corporation. That parent company was one of 
the biggest shippers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
it thrived on the rebates granted by the railroad 
There is a ‘“‘community of interest’? between that 
shipper’s successor, the Steel Trust, and the Penn 
sylvania Railroad, which would account for any par- 
tiality Senator Knox, a friend of Director Frick’s 
might have for the railroad. But why try to accoun 
for it when his Senators:.ip was a gift from the pres 
ident of the Pennsylvania? 

Although he, their spokesman, naturally failed as ; 
compromiser, the railroad Senators continue to figh: 
for a ‘‘court review’’ amendment. They are using othe: 
legislation as a club to force the President to yield 
For example, the Philippine Tariff bill was practically, 
killed in committee, and it is doubtful if it is pressed 
for consideration on the floor of the Senate. This i 
the result of atrade. Senator Hale, one of the leaders 
was a tepid supporter of the Rate bill (his position wa 
not different from that of Senator Lodge), but he wa: 
violently opposed to the tariff measure. The railroad 
backers easily won the Maine Senator to their standard 
by fixing the defeat of the Tariff bill. The railroad 
Senators dislike to pursue this policy of reprisal, but 
they have a right to insist, they claim, »7n an amend- 
ment that will keep the doors of the court open to the 
carrier; nothing ‘‘loaded’’—of course not! Well, if 
they are sincere, they may have just what they ask and 
nothing more. Senator Bailey 
drew a ‘‘court review’’ amend- 
ment, at the request of a Texas 
judge, who carried it to President 
Roosevelt. On March 5 the Presi- 
dent signified his willingness to 
accept the amendment, but said 
that he would go no further. 
Here follows the amendment, 
which will. play an important 
part in the debate: 


“That the orders of the Commis- 
sion, except orders for the payment 
of money, shall take effect within 
such reasonable time as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Commission, and shall 
continue for such period of time, not 
exceeding two years, as shall be pre- 
scribed in the order of the Commis- 
sion, unless sooner set aside by the 
Commission or suspended or set aside 
by an order of a court in a suit to test 
the lawfulness of said order; but any 
carrier affected by the decision of the 
Commission as to the rate or prac- 
tise covered by the complaint, or by 
its order prescribing a different rate 
or practise, and alleging either or 
both to be beyond the authority of 
the Commission, or in violation of its 
rights secured by the Constitution, 
may institute proceedings against 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the district where the car- 
rier that was party to the complaint 
has its principal operating office, sit- 
ting as a court of equity, to have such 
questions determined, and in all such 
proceedings the court shall have 
power to make orders to secure the 
appearance of parties from any part 
of the United States, and the exist- 
ing laws relative to evidence and to 
proceedings under the acts to regu- 
late commerce shall be applicable.’’ 


The amendment offered by Sena- 
tor Knox has been greatly modi- 
fied in Senator Bailey’s draft. 
The scope of the review conforms 
to Attorney-General Moody’s rec- 
ommendation, but the complain- 
ant, the shipper, is zot a party to the review, it is 
merely a matter between the railroad and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Moreover, there is no 
prov sion for an interlocutory decree, or a judicial] sus- 
pension of the Commission’s order, as adroitly guaran- 
teed in the Knox amendment. All the Bailey amend- 
ment adds to the Hepburr bill is a proclamation; 
namely, the Constitution s il ‘ives! 

The situation is this: So far as President Roosevelt 
is concerned, it is the Bailey amendment, or the Hep- 
burn bill as it stands; word to that effect has been 
given to Senator Clapp and to Senator Bailey. No 
matter what happens to the other legislative measures 
in which he is interested, the President will ‘‘stand 
pat.’’ He will not treat with the railroad Senators on 
the Rate bill. They have had their day at the White 
House. The minority leader seems certain that the 
Hepburn bill will pass, and his opinion is concurred 
in by the Republicans led by Senators Dolliver and 
Clapp. 

‘There is no doubt in my mind,’’ said Senator 
Bailey, ‘‘about the Senate passing the Hepburn bill 
in the form it passed the House, or with some needed 
amendments. We will not only passa bill with teeth 
in it, but we will also pass one that can not be success- 
fully assailed in the courts, and against which those 
railroads willing to render a fair service for fair pay 
can have no just cause for complaint. No; we will not 
try to substitute the Culberson bill.”’ 

Therein is the proof of the responsibility felt by the 
minority leader and his party, for Senator Culberson 
is Senator Bailey’s colleague and particular friend, and 
a very able lawyer. 
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HEADPIECE BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


HE French duel has long 
been represented by our 
more boisterous humor- 
ists as a minor Parisian 
activity, in which a great 
deal of talking is done 
and no one gets hurt. 
The more talk there is 
and the less the principals 
get hurt, the more French 
it is assumed to be and 
the more funny. ‘The 
Duel’’ of Mr. Henri Lave- 
dan is of another sort. It 
is very French, the prin- 
cipals are Parisians, and 
there is much talk, but 
each is hurt a good deal, 
and it is not at all funny. 

This was a duel between 
brothers — one a_ parish 
priest, the other an athe- 
ist and a great physician, 

a hater of priestcraft and 

the Church. If you wish, 

you may think of them al- 
most as mere symbols— 
one, of the traditional re- 
ligion as it survives to- 
day in France; the other, 
of that coldly logical ma- 
terialism which continu- 
ally combats it. The 

cause of the duel was a 
woman, the materialist fighting to possess her earthly 
self, the priest to thwart this possession by winning 
her soul. Between these two forces—the earthly- 
human, the unhuman religious—the woman struggled, 
blindly, dragged this way and that by instincts that 
wrenched at inseparable parts of her nature. 

She was the Duchesse de Chailles, a woman of cour- 
age, of vigorous emotions, not without the reason and 
strength to curb them. She came to the doctor’s sani- 
tarium, bringing thither her wreck of a husband, dead 
in all but name, from his own and inherited vice, be- 
fore his first youth was over. She was thirty years old. 
She had no child, no friend. She had known the con- 
vent, then the purposeless gaiety of the society into 
which she was born—hosts of ‘intimate stvangers.”’ 
In the friendship which grew up between her and the 
doctor, as they worked together over the wretched 
creature to which she was bound, 
she touched for the first time the 
outskirts of life that was real. The 





Mr. Dallas Welford in the En- 
glish farce ‘““Mr. Hopkinson” 


By ARTHUR 


It was not a mere conflict between libertine and parson 
The priest had started out as the black sheep of the 
family and sought the Church in a reaction against his 
own youthful dissipations; he was still the delicate 
sensuajist, the lover of beauty. He could worship only 
in the atmosphere of the cathedral; he loved church 
spires for the flight of swallows around them. As a 
boy, on the other hand, the physician had been devout, 
inclined to mysticism. It was study and experience 
with the world that had made him a materialist. In 
all the merely human senses of the word he was a 
man stroug, self-contained, admirable. He merely de. 
nied the right of laws and of the Church, in such mat- 
ters, to prevent the happiness of the individual. And 
so here was the drama—that in all the world’s criss 
crossing this woman’s path should have led to those 
two brothers, tempter and protector, and that fate 
should have flung them together—these three—to 
fight it out. 


The Priest, the Materialist, and the Woman 


The vital grip of the thing, and the finished technique 
with which the situation is developed—something rare 
enough on this side the water—combine to make M. 
Lavedan’s play one of the most interesting and really 
significant offerings of the season. To an American 
audience, far removed from that typically Parisian fer- 
ment which surrounds the relations between society 
and the Church in France, and not keenly interested 
in the analysis of its own emotions, the half-symbolical 
characters of ‘‘The Duel’’ seem vaguely artificial and 
detached from life, in spite of the poignant forces they 
embody; yet even this bloodlessness is scarcely felt 
when the play is seen a second time, and the warring 
elements, more thoroughly understood, lend to the per- 
sonages of the stage their own vitality. The faults of 
the piece, which are as interesting as its virtues, might 
almost be said to grow out of them. Dramatically, for 
example, it collapses at the beginning of the last act, 
when it is learned that the duel, instead of being fought 
out to a logical catastrophe, is to be fortuitously settled 
by the death of the husband and the consequent re- 
moval of the only barrier to a marriage between the 
Duchess and the Doctor. Yet at the same moment that 
the logic of the play as a theatric machin: thus breaks 
down, .the logic of life itself receives .arough it a 
broader and more stable exposition—for the woman is 
saved from the cloister in which, bewildered, she was 
about to bury herself, to work out her life along the 
normal paths of human happiness, while the priest— 
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chastened at last of egoism and jealousy, and the un- 
ruly appeals of the senses—rises to a higher and more 
disinterested understanding of his mission. Although 
nothing is ‘‘proved,’’ the closing note is nevertheless 


one ot conflicting forces reconciled, of peace and 
reasoned calm. Conversely, where the structure is 
weak as a criticism of life and the Church—surely 


there is little ‘‘eternal truth’’ in a situation where 
life’s only alternatives are committing or not commit- 
ting adultery—it becomes vivid and dramatic. With 
ouc the purely fortuitous husband there would have 
been no duel. 

The performance of the play, though scarcely, one 
must assume, equal to that at the Comédie Francaise 
last spring—with Le Bargy and Mme. Bartet in the 
cast—-was unusually well-rounded, intelligent, and sat- 
isfying. If there was any general fault, it was a tend- 
ency to over-elaboration and staginess—noticeable in 
the work of Mr. Otis Skinner as the priest, in M1 
Eben Plympton’s finished impersonation of the bishop, 
and in Miss Fay Davis's acting, as the Duchesse de 
Chailles. There is little in the rdle of the doctor to 
tempt an actor in this direction, and Mr. Guy Stand 
ing’s quiet, terse method of speaking—very modern as 
compared with the fine, colorful, sonorousness of M1 
Otis Skinner’s reading of the priest’s lines—admirably 
fitted the character of the clear-headed, determined 
materialist. Only very occasionally did his customary 
stodginess become apparent; indeed, for the time being, 
his usual defects became positive virtues. Against this 
virile, eminently human character the priest is neces 
sarily thrown in trying contrast, and much of what 
seems to the casual spectator mannered and artificial in 
Mr. Skinner's acting is less the actor than the part. 
Occasionally, in certain over-agitation of the eyebrows 
and face, and the ill-advised adoption of a slightly for 
eign accent, this contrast was carried too far, but only 
occasionally. As a whole, his performance was keenly 
imaginative and intelligent—gifted at all times with 
finished elocution and grace of manner. Much adverse 
comment on Miss Davis’s performance has been due to 
the ill-founded impression that this r6le demands an 
actress of luxuriant physique and aggressive beauty. 
What it does demand is the suggestion of ‘‘tempera- 
ment,’’ the domination of mere earthy substance by 
inner passion and fire. This appearance of body mas- 
tered by spirit, swung this way and that by shifting 
waves of impulse and desire, Miss Davis vividly ex 
pressed, no more in the pallid intensity of face, clasped 
hands, and luminous eyes, than by the impressive 
suggestion she contrived to convey of the sensitive 





physician was forty years old, mas- 
ter of his profession, his ambitions 
realized. And he, too, was alone. 


A Modern Duel 


What was tocome came. One day, 
when in her first sharp struggle 
against their untold passion, the 
woman passed a church, and, drawn 
by a beckoning candle, entered in. 
Old memories of childhood returned; 
in the dim light and under the spell 
of the music a gush of buried feeling 
swept over her; the skepticism of 
her latter days was momentarily 
brushed aside, and she entered the 
confessional, told of her temptation, 
and departed comforted and strength- 
ened. Henceforward the priest— 
she was not yet aware that he was 
the doctor’s brother—became her 
refuge and her strength. Hence- 
forward the duel was between these 
two—the priest, appealing to her re- 
ligious nature, and all the tradi- 
tional reverence for self-sacrifice and 
duty; the man, appealing to every 
human instinct, and to that seldom 
quite vanquished conviction ciaat in 
the supreme moment tlie ‘::iividual 








temperament and the intelligent 

and tortured mind behind them 
British ‘‘Comedie Rosse’’ 

Among the familiar cartoonist’s 


types in the humorous journals of 
the Continent is that of a raw-boned 
Yahoo-like creature with an _ ex- 
tremely long upper lip and protrud- 
ing, horse-like teeth. If male, it is 
likely to appear in pith helmet and 
knickerbockers; i: female, invariably 
in shirtwaist and gawky sailor straw 
This is assumed to be the typical in- 
habitant of the British Isles. It is 
difficult to view Mr. R. C, Carton’s 
recent farce, ‘‘Mr. Hopkinson,’’ and 
not to feel, subconsciously as it were, 
somewhere in the background, an 
audience made up of ‘‘/es Ang/azs”’ 
of ‘‘Le Rire’’ or ‘‘Jugend’’—the 
Platonic pattern-audience for which 
such a play should be written, from 
which would come the appropriate 
honking laughter. Even here, 
where the absurd creature whose 
mean cheapness and farcical vulgari 
ties supply the fun has little more 
local significance than a penguin on 
a unicorn, the piece is sufficiently 
sale and sordid; when one thinks of 
it as being laughed at by an audi 
ence whose pit and gallery might 








has the right to accept, when it is 
offered, his one chance of happiness. 


Miss Fay Davis, Mr. Otis Skinner, and Mr. Guy Standing in “ The Duel” 


be filled with Hopkinsons-to-be, it 
becomes almost brutal and creepy. 
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This Hopkinson is a beastly little Cockney—sordid, 
servile, piggish in face and mind, yet not without a 
certain tallow-dip shrewdness of the grocer’s clerk. 
Falling into an enormous fortune through the death of 
an uncle who had emigrated to the Colonies, he jilts his 
’Liza Brown, whom he had promised to marry, and sets 
out to break intosociety. It happens that the Duke and 
Duchess of Braceborough are trying to marry off their 
niece, Lady Thyra. They and Thyra need the money, 
and besides, as one of the Duchess’s bachelor attendants 
amiably suggests, apropos of Thyra’s scarcity of suitors 
—once she is married this will all be changed, and she 
ought to do pretty well. Hopkinson is brought round 
and introduced, and the ducal party, shaking the plum- 
tree liberally en route, endeavor to assist him to climb. 
Hopkinson’s grotesque efforts to become the real thing, 
projected against the brazenly clever cynicism of his 
new friends, provide the humor of the play. On the 
eve of the wedding Lady Thyra hires a lady’s maid, 
who is, of course, none other than the astute Eliza, 
now known as Dibbs—a subtle young person, dressed 
in black after the fashion of the milliner’s apprentice, 
enveloped in an exquisite hauteur. Hopkinson’s con- 
sternation, at the prospect of this ghost of his past at- 
tending his honeymoon, may be imagined. The mar- 
riage contract is just being drawn up when she appears, 
and, producing some of Hopkinson’s old letters, politely 
requests ten thousand pounds. Scarcely has the young 
person departed with her blackmail when Lady Thyra 
blo.rs in, accompanied by young Lord Gawthorpe, who, 
naively maintaining that he never before ran off with 
an unmarried woman, admits that they have just been 
married at St. George’s. Mr. Hopkinson collapses, 
scarcely less the charming Thyra’s father, whom Hop- 
kinson has compelled to pay half of the ten thousand 


pounds, and the dainty Eliza, having thriftily cashed 
her checks and opened a bank account, enters presently, 
quite willing to recover her dazed and errant swain and 


march off with him arm in arm. 

Of its kind—it bears somewhat the same relation to 
life as is borne to sunshine by those ghastly amber 
colored arc-lights with which the perverse genius of 
man has lately been illuminating certain portions of 
3roadway—it can not be denied that the piece is ex- 
ceedingly funny. The vulgarities of Mr. Hopkinson 
have the satisfying quality of authenticity, and the 
cynicism of the rest, if metallic and cruel, is undeni- 
ably witty. And the London company is unusually 
capable and well balanced. Mr. Dallas Welford, as Mr. 
Hopkinson, manages to suggest both facially and men- 
tally, in a really remarkable fashion, a sort of human- 
ized pig. Whether or not the author’s conception of 
the part admitted of any more lightness or humanity, 
Mr. Welford at least misses none of the other side of it, 
and the mere look of him is so outlandish that the 
audience have but to see him to laugh. Miss Annie 
Hughes’s Dibbs is marred, if marred at all, only by 
her slightly too perfect consciousness that she is doing 
it so well, and the rest of the cast—including Mr. H. 
Stephenson, who will be recalled as the Messenger, in 
Mr. Hawtrey’s *‘Message from Mars,"’ keep the piece 
keyed up to its rapid metallic pitch with relentless 


skill. 
A Young Lady Playwright at Harvard 


In the days when ‘busses still were running from the 
bank to Mandalay it was the custom of the fortunate 
undergraduates who occupied rooms in Holworthy oc- 
casionally to descend into the Yard and indulge in 
what was known—out of regard for the traditions of 
the outside world—as ‘‘student-life-on-the-grass.’’ As 
an amusement it was comparatively austere You 
leaned against an elm tree or lay on the ground look- 
ing up at the sky, listening to the shuffle of feet as the 
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men went to and from lectures, and wondered if it was 
really true that Oxford was the only place in the world 
where loafing could be made a fine art. Of course, 
the thing could be overdone—one didn’t want to give 
the impression of impersonating a Munsey storiette, 
and it was expedient, in order to disarm the vaguely 

















Scene Harvard Yard near Holworthy. Time 10 a.m. 
Subject Pastimes of the Undergraduates 


deprecating glances of passers-by, occasionally to nod 
to them, laughing heartily the while, as who should 
say, ‘‘’Tis but for the moment—and in play.”’ 

It is impossible to look at the Yard as represented in 
Miss Rida Johnson Young's new play, ‘‘ Brown of Har- 
vard,’’ without being impressed by the startling 
changes which have taken place. The soul-depressing 
self-consciousness of the old days is gone, the student 
body has all the animation and insouciance of the 
chorus gentlemen of musical comedy. The angle 
founded by Holworthy, Stoughton, and the vista of 
the gymnasium has become a sort of ‘Busy Corner.”’ 
Here the undergraduates gather of a morning and in- 
dulge in glees and dances; here the unfortunate young 
woman discusses with the errant wooer the likelihood 
of his ‘‘doing the right thing’’; here the young hero- 
ine, from one of Boston's Brahmin families, is made 
love to and embraced in broad daylight, while a male 
chorus in the distance sings ‘‘Fair Harvard.’’ In the 
play Miss Ames was the young lady; young Mr. Tom 
Brown—known to his intimates as ‘‘ Kid,’’ and presently 
to step into the ’varsity boat at an instant’s notice and 
stroke the crew to victory—was the fortunate young 
man. 

‘‘What do you like most about me?’’ inquired Miss 
Ames, as they stood in front of Holworthy. 

‘‘My arms,”’ replied that spirited young man, suiting 
the action to the word. It was at this moment, per- 


editor of the ‘Public Ledger,” 


haps, with ‘‘Fair Harvard’’ coming through the relent- 
less sunshine from round the corner of Stoughton, that 
we felt most strongly the mutations of time. 

Brown was a noble fellow. He helped a poor grind 
through college without letting him know who was 
doing it, and he lent a great deal of money to Miss 
Ames’s brother, who replied by forging Brown’s check 
for three hundred more. A very bad lot was Ames, 
It was he who brought the grind’s sister into an un- 
fortunate position, and who, when the grind had 
developed into a stroke-oar after being taken up by 
Brown's crowd, tried to throw the race to the English 
crew by forcing the stroke to desert the crew just be- 
fore the race was called. This is the great moment of 
the play. The youth and beauty of Boston and Cam- 
bridge are gathered at the Harvard boat-house, the 
great race (somewhat contrary to precedent) being 
rowed directly in front of it. Just as the crew, with 
the footlights illuminating their bare legs, are about 
to leave the boat-house, Thorne, the grind-stroke, is 
handed a letter. It was written by Ames at the chief 
villain’s command, thus at the psychological instant 
to unnerve Thorne by revealing to him the truth about 
his sister and the fact that she has suddenly left 
town. 

Thorne, who, incidentally, thinks Brown is the guilty 
man, catches his hair and bolts in pursuit. Fortu- 
nately, this did not occur at Yale, where they have a 
system. For the Harvard crew, having no system, 
such a break was merely an episode, as Mr. Flandrau 
would say. Why not Brown? Ah—the A77/’ Brown 
—BrownN—BROWN!! Brown appears at the head of 
the staircase leading from the dressing-rooms, one 
hand pressed to his forehead, the other—like Monna 
Vanna in the tent—clasping his bath-robe about his 
throat. He leans over the stairs, the hand leaves his 
forehead, passionately grips and slides along the balus- 
trade—like Barbara Frietchie’s—as he beseeches that 
this great honor may not be thrust upon him. De 
Ha’vads, however, with their fatal tendency to put 
only the socially eligible in the boat, insist that he 
shall go in and stroke them. What—me? Ah—no— 
NO—NO! What? Ah—well—then here’s to dear old 
Harvard! And throwing off the bath-robe, revealing 
thereby not only limbs as realistic as the rest of the 
eight, but also—the star’s privilege—what might be 
the missing arms of the Venus of Melos, Brown bounds 
down the stairs and joins the crew. As the race is 
rowed on the tortuous Charles, through Cambridge- 
port, the inference is that it is mostly invisible to the 
spectators, but with characteristic Harvard indifference 
they keep right on shouting until victory is declared 
and the gifted Brown, on the shoulders of his crew- 
mates, is borne back into the boat-house, kissing his 
hands to the ladies in the boat-house gallery. 





Dangers of Being an Ancient University 


What is to be done? A certain amount of super- 
ficial Cambridge atmosphere is transferred to the 
stage; Mr. Hairy Woodruff does his best with Brown; 
has moments of naturalness and dignity, and per- 
forms the great stroke-oar balcony scene in a fashion 
that could scarcely be surpassed by our most emi- 
nent emotional actresses. But are there not already 
enough things in the great city that make strong men 
weep? Is there nothing to protect an ancient and hon- 
orable university from the compromising attentions of 
young lady authoresses, determined to satisfy the 
insatiable curiosity of a misinformed public about a 
sort of life which they themselves can not possibly 
understand,—from being mixed up with Third Avenue 
seductions and forgeries and dragged up to footlights 
for the delectation of the Marcelled millions? Some- 
body ought to organize a society. 


YELLOW WEEKLY” 


before the Contemporary Club of 


Philadelphia, March 12, in reply to an address by Mr. Norman Hapgood on ‘The Press and Public Morals” 


“JN extenuation of the crimes with which we are ac- 
cused, I can only plead, on behalf of myself and a 
number of colleagues, that apparently we had 

totally misconceived the idea and purpose of a news- 

paper. Until the distinguished editor who comes to 
us to-night crowned with the laurel of well-advertised 
victory had instructed us we had not understood that 
the chief end of the throbbing press was to wage merci- 
less war on those fearful agents of woe: Bromo-seltzer, 

Orangeine Powders, and Pink Pills for Pale People. 

“We had not discovered the great truth that civic 
interests, international politics, the clash at home and 
abroad of ideas and principles, the issue here between 

Church and State, there between revolution and con- 

servatism, the progress of science, art, literature—we 

had not discerned that to describe all this was nothing 
when we might be telling the history-making story 
of Hostetter’s Bitters and Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

Syrup; that it was of far less consequence that the 

Japanese took Port Arthur than it was that Mrs. Smith 

of Kalamazoo took Peruna. 

“Empires are convulsed, dynasties totter, govern- 
ments fall, legislation more important than any since 
the Civil War is enacting at Washington. Fatuously 


we have been watching these commonplace events 
when we should have been exposing, and incidentally 


advertising, a contemptible society journal which a 
vast majority of decent Americans had never seen nor 
heard of before—nor smelt. 

‘‘Not one newspaper editor in a thousand ever heard 
of the Proprietary Association of America which Mr. 
Hapgood tells you has its skeleton fingers on our 
throats, not one in ten thousand ever saw so much as 
a hair of the tail of a yellow dog of any description. 
We are not even corrupted now by passes to Atlantic 
City, and we, like ordinary clay, nowadays have to con- 
tribute our nickel to the soulless Rapid Transit Corpo- 
ration or walk home. 

‘‘There is not any romance, there isn’t any oppor- 
tunity for heroic disdain of the tempter about the work 
of a newspaper editor as most of us know it. He just 
goes ahead gathering and printing the news. 

‘‘The issue which Mr. Hapgood really raised is not 
whether the press is to be free and independent. The 
issue is whether the press is to continue to be an agency 
for the spread of information or is to degenerate into a 
common scold. 

“‘We glance at the publication which Mr. Hapgood 
conducts with such signal ability, and what do we find? 
We find its whole strength and genius bent to persuade 
us that the financial world is a structure of corruption ; 
that the United States Treasury is criminally ineffi- 


cient; that the United States Senate is a club of disso- 
lute and incapable millionaires, and the House a lair of 
bandits whose chief business is the promotion of private 
graft bills; that war pensioners are dead beats; that 
college athletic victories are bought and sold; that con- 
spirators are running off with Niagara Falls; that gro- 
cers are thieves and druggists murderers; that the 
press is venal and the pulpit invertebrate; that the 
whole activity of man is larceny, bribery, bank wreck- 
ing, franchise grabbing, blackmail, the concocticen of 
fraudulent foods and deadly drinks. 

‘We find running a department called ‘Things They 
Do Better Abroad.’ We find a corps of talented artists 
drawing vultures, vampires, vipers, yellow dogs, death’s 
heads, prisons, bursting bombs, graveyards, and grin- 
ning degenerates. 

‘And this is offered by ‘a National Weekly’ as a pic- 
ture of life to-day. Rubbish! There isn’t living a 
cynic so grouchy and dyspeptic that he doesn’t know 
it to be a hideous and ghastly caricature. For the life 
of me I can not see any more to despise in the yellow 
society sheet that assassinates private reputations than 
there is to regret in a yellow weekly that systematically 
calumniates public institutions and undermines con- 
fidence in the general good faith and moral purpose 
upon which the whole fabric of social order rests.”’ 
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BY PLANTING THE 


\\.A WEALTH 2 RED ROS 











An American-raised variety. 
Rich, cardinal red, perfect form, 
splendid habit, deliciously fra- 

rant, robustly healthy, beauti- 

ully formed buds and glorious 
open flowers, aa inches and 
over in diamete 
P , free cn mail, plants to 
bloom this season, 25c each, 5 for 
$1.00, 12 for $2.25. Two- year 
plants hn express, at purchaser’s 
nse, 75c each, 3 for $2.00, 

ry for $3,50. 

We send FREE (value 30c.) to 
those who mention this periodi- 
cal in ordering, pamphlet on 
pres Culture of the Rose,” 

ind our 60th Annual Catalogue ;. 

“Everything for the Garden’ 
The premier American catalogue, 
a compendium of garden knowl- 
edge. Replete with suggestions 
what to sow and plant for vegeta- 
bles and flowers. A helpful gar- 


den companion. 186 
fusely illustrated in in Pest 


style, 6 colored plates 
of vegetables and 
owers. 
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AM going to make a very plain, firm assertion: 
Life insurance isn’t designed to make money 
for you; but for your family. 

It has been talked as an investment sd long that 
its protection has been lost sight of entirely. 

I want to interest the manhood that wants to 
see how surely the welfare of loved ones can be 
secured; who thinks more of that than of himself. 

Candidly I think—in fact I £xow, and so do you 
if you dwell on it a moment—that the man who con- 
siders life insurance as something to speculate with, to 
buy according to the prospect it has of returning gain 
to Azim, doesn’t know the real good there is in insurance. 
He won’t know it until he considers his family first. 

And I want men who have care-of-the-family on 
their minds to write direct to me, and tell me what 
they'd “ke to do and what they think they cax do. 
Like-to-do and can-do aren’t so far apart as you’d 
think. I’ll write them back personally relative to a 
plan for protection of their families which they can 
start with and keep up with nota bit of inconvenience. 

“The nobility of manhood is loving in life and 
providing in death.” 


Write direct to me. 
| PRESIDENT 


Washington Life Insurance Company 
145 Broadway, New York 


“This Is What Counts” 


System counts in business success. But no system is effective unless 
its details are carried out with wnerring accuracy. 

Numerical systems in office and factory are simplest and 
best. They are made sure and effective through the use of 


“BATES 


Automatic Hand 


NUMBERING MACHINE 


Made only at Orange, N. J. 






It is mechanically perfect—mechanically accurate. Its works are 
enclosed and protected from dust. Made of the verv best material; 
the figures are cut from solid steel. Its handy dial adjustment— 
found only on this machine—permits instant change from consecu- 
tive numbering to duplicate or repeat. (Other movements fur- 
nished to order.) Prices vary according to number of wheels, etc. 
Costs a little more than inferior machines but it outlasts them 
all, and works all the time, accurately. Made only at the works 
of Thomas A. Edison, Orange, N. J. 


Sold by All Stationers and Office Supply Houses 


Our free booklet tells how big and little concerns save money with 
the original BATES. It may suggest a valuable system to 
you. Write to-day. 


BATES MANUFACTURING CO., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York Office, 31 Union Square Chicago Office, 304 Wabash Avenue 
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Will you let us send 
you this two-horn 


DUPLEA 


Phonograph on 


trial ‘) 
. 












Double Volume. 
Tone 


You can save $70,115 by buying 
the Duplex Phonograph difect from 
our factory, and get an instrument 
of sweeter tone and greater volume 
than any other phonograph in the 
world. 


Sweeter 














New Pninciple in Phonographs 


squaking, harsh, metallic sound that sets your teeth 
on edge when you hear the old style phonograph 

In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record re- 
main perfectly smooth—there is nothing to roughen 
them—and the result is an exact reproduction of 
the original sound. 


Sold Direct From the Factory 

WE ask the privilege of proving to you that the 

Duplex gives a double volume of music, of 
purer, sweeter tone, than any other phono 
graph ever made. 
We want to prove it at our expense. 
We ask you to let us send you one at 
our expense —under an arrangement 
mutually satisfactory—for use in your 
home one week 
Invite your neighbors and musical 
and if they and you 
do not pronounce it one hundred per 
cent better—in volume and tone—than the 
best phonograph of the old style, return it at 
ce at our expense, That's a fair offer, but it 


¥ haar Duplex Phonograph has 
—two vibrating diaphragms to repreduce the 
sound; 

—two horns to amplify and multiply the sound 
from both sides of both diaphragms; 

—no tension spring and no swing arm to cause 
harsh, discordant, mechanical sounds. 

Consequently, it produces a sweeter tone and a 
greater volume of sound than any other phonograph. 
It is absolutely free from all mechanical sounds; and 
we sell it direct to you at factory prices—on trial. 


Double Volume of Sound 
T’S just this way: 
The reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has 
two vibrating diaphragms and two horns to 
amplify the sound from both sides of both dia- 
phragms. 
With it you get all the music produced— 
with any other you lose one-half. 
Compare the volume of sound produced 
by it with the volume of any other—no mat- 
ter what its price—and hear for yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 
Be that is only the start. 
The Duplex not only produces more music 
a greater volume—but the tone is clearer, sweet- 
er, purer and more nearly like the original than is 












friends to hear it, 







We save you in the price exactly 870,.15—because 
we save you all the jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits. We sell it to you at actual factory price. 

Sold through dealers the Duplex would cost you at 


produced by any other mechanical means ever least $100—and it woukl be a bar 
dreamed of. gain at that Bought direct $29 85 
By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are from our factory it cc you only bo 





n days’ trial in y« wn 
obligation to kee othe Duple x 

You run no risk, for 
ould not appear in this 
out every promise 


Sopa you get a sev 
home—and are under n 
if you are not satisfied w with it. 
you know this advertisement « 
periodical if we did not carry 
we make, 


able to dispense entirely with all springs in the 
reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style reproducers 
to jerk the diaphragm back into position each time ic 
vibrates, by its jerking pull roughens the fine wave 
groove in the record, and that cuuses the squeaking, 

and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. You 


Write to-day for catalogue 27) et rercees od convinced, Plecse address 
THE DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH CO., 1227 Powers Bldg., CHICAGO 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Indispensable as a seasoning for Soups, Fish, eg 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N e 














The Greatest Combine in os riemaares World 


is found in the 


FOUR CYLINDER WATERLESS KNOX 





Send for catalogue of two and four cylinder pleasure cars 
Also catalogue of commercial cars 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Members A. L. A. M. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3:80 & $3: SHOES mex 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line cannot 
be equalled at any price 


yDOUGL, 
\S"suoes* 


AL. fi, 5 
PRICES i 
x 


W. L. DOUGLAS [MAKES AND SELLS MORE 
MEN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN Y OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
T] REWARD to anyone who can 
$10, disprove this statement 
If I could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of shoes is made, you would 
1ealize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to 
make why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than any 
other $3.50 shoe. 
W. L. Douglas Strong [ade Shoes for 
len, $2.50, $2.00. oys’ School and 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.50 
CAUTION.—Iinsist upon having 


bstitute, None genuine 





W. L, Douglas shoes. Take 





his name and price stamped 
they will not wear brasay 


} Col I ed 
Write for [Mlustrated Catalog 
W..L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 6, Brockton, Mass. 




















Water FREE! 


Any worthy person can have a 
“1900" Gravity Washer free to try 
four weeks just by writing for it 
We pay the freight and take all 
risk You don’t risk a penny 
Test it four weeks at our ex 
pense. If you like the Wash 
er, keep it on the “1900” plan, 








which we will explain to you 
If you don't like it return it 
at our expense, so you are 
nothing out Washes a tub 
full of dirty clothes clean in 


Six Minutes. Get it FREE 
by addressing a postal today 


to “1900? WASHER CoO. 
No. 5461 Henry Street, 








Binghamton, N.Y., or 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 








more than 


supply of MacBETH 


and they fit. 


breaks 


glass that doesn’t. 


MacBETH 

chimneys and I 

my name on them. 
Let me send you my 


it’s free. Address 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 





One Macseru lamp- 
chimney costs a trifle 
one poor 


lam p-chimn ey. A year’s 


lamp-chimneys costs 
Pp ) 


less. My chimneys last 


There is glass that 


from heat and 
I use the latter for 


lamp- 


put 


Index to chimneys— 



















Complete for $4.50 
You can have a complete 

league base-ball uniform 
made to your measure (boy or 
man), sent anywhere in U.S., ex 
press prepaid, for $4.50. It includes 
shirt (with name of club); pants, 
cap, belt and stockings —strong 
materials that defy wear. You 
could not buy this anywhere under 
$650 — our immense business, 
and complete facilities, enable 
us to make them for $4.50 
We also have hig values 
in uniforms at $3.00, 
Write $3.50 and ates. Free Offer 
for Samples si for Captains 


C. E. MILLER, 232N. 3rd Street, Philadelphia 




































You can save from 20% to 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo 
Stove or Range —direct from 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 
Days Approval. We pay freight charges and 
give you a $20,000 bank bond. You save all the 
dealer’s and middlemeu’s profits. More than 
50,000 inuse. Send for names of our customers, 











A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You 


Send Postal for Catalog No.176 4.08"... 


KALAMAZOO STQVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—-Not Dealers. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer—saves fuel—makes baking easy. 


Why pay the dealer's extra profit? Why not save 
that money? Remember we guarantee that you 
cannot get a better stove or range at any price, 
and give you 360 days to prove it, All we ask is 
that you compare our prices, our guarantee and 
Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world. 
We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
polished, and ready for use. 

















1 TEACH SIGN PAINTING 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by 

mail and guarantee success. Only field not 

overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled 

because practical, personal and thorough. 

Easy terms. Write for large catalogue 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 


“dest and Largest School of its Kind” 


6% anv 7% 


If You are Not Realizing the Above Rate of 
Interest on Your Savings or Investments, 
orrespond with 


BANK OF LIMA snio 
GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Hatch chickens. No experience neces- 
sary. Our large new Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Incubators and Brooders and 

Poultry Informasion mailed free. 

Write to-day. Address 

Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
Box 648 Freeport, Ills. 


ATENTSS woor'rnss 


This BOOK is the result of our 20 years experience and tells 
all about Patents. Ulustrates 100 Mechanical Movements 
and contains a Full History of all the Great Money Making 
Inventions of the Century. Book FREE to Everyone. 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 



































STUDY LARGEST LAW SCHOOL IN 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
LA IN THE WORLD 
Established in 1892 
Prepares for the bar of any state. Improved 
pile of instruction, combining the Text- Book, 
Lecture and Case Book methods. Approved by 
the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. Uniform rate 
of tuition Write today for Catalogue. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
Reaper Block, Chicago 














7 
Canvassers & Agents Wanted 
MAKE FRO $5 A DAY UP 
We have the best selling patented article for 
household use ever invented. Every woman 
needs one, every woman wants one, every woman 
buys oneat sight. Nothing else like it. We have 
men making $8 and $10 a day and not working 
hard at that. It will pay you to investigate. 
Address, Agents, Drawer 772, Columbus, Ohio 





















solved, at small expense, by the installation o 
a Niagara ram. An automatic pump of highes' 
known efficiency. Pumps without power othe 
than the water itself. t 


Write for illustrated catalogue. Adapt 
able wherever running water is found. 

Niagara Teng Engine Co. 
Faetory: Chester, Pa. 1405 


The Water Problem countrytiome 


Jsed and endorsed by 
Pennsylvania R. R. and U. S. Government. 


assau Street, New York 
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Thirty Tours to Europe 


under superior management ; exceptional advantages, 
the World; Annval Oriental Cruise 


ours Aroun: 
every February. Program . Free. 


FRANE C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





») ou STAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for “home cure’’ 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis. 
. Andrew Lewis, Mo. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


FREE! WRITE. J. H. 
Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 


BOOK -KEEPER 
of you in 6 weeks for $3_or RETURN 
MONEY. | find POSITIONS. too— 

GOODWIN 
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STOCKYARD SECRETS 


By UPTON SINCLAIR Author of “The Jungle” 




















PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY, /edsuary 5, 1906 


O THE EDITOR OF COLLIER’S—Last summer I submitted to you 

an article entitled ‘‘New Aspects of the Beef Trust,’’ which was based 

upon information I had gained while studying conditions for ‘*Th« 

a Being unable to credit the statements which I made, you sent Major 

ouis L. Seaman to Chicago to investigate, and when he set aside my charge: 

as without foundation, you declined to print my paper, while at the sam: 

time taking the unusual course of commenting upon it unfavorably in ar 

editorial. I wrote you a brief note protesting against this course, but without 

avail. Throughout all this, however, I have taken it for granted that you: 

interest was really in the truth, and accordingly I have thought it worth whil 
to write you a brief summary of some new evidence which I have obtained, 

About three months ago I submitted my story of Packingtown to a well- 
known New York publishing house, which offered to publish the book, provided 
I could satisfy them that it was true, and after examining the evidence which | 
offered them, they decided to make one more investigation, one which should 
be so thorough and all-inclusive as to satisfy even me. Accordingly they sent 
their attorney, a personal friend of the head of the firm. 

Another member of the house had previously submitted my charges to the 
editor of Chicago's leading newspaper, who had written back that it was a 
tissue of falsehoods, and that to prove it he purposed to send out one of his best 
reporters to investigate. ‘‘I would do this,’’ he explained, ‘‘simply for my own 
satisfaction; because I hate to see a liar make successful merchandise of his 
mendacity.’’ He submitted a twenty-eight page typewritten report, purport- 
ing to give the results of this inquiry, and one of the first things which the 
lawyer ascertained in Chicago was that this report, which was written upon 
the letter-heads of the newspaper, had been drawn up in the office of the legal 
department of Armour’s. He learned this, by accident, in the course of a con- 
versation with the man who had drawn it up, and only a few hours later he 
learned, in the course of an interview with a man who was until recently the 
head of the Government Bureau of Inspection in Packingtown, that Major Sea- 
man had spent but twenty-four hours in Chicago, and but half an hour in the 
packing-houses, and that he got the greater part of his information from a 
conversation with this former inspector! Major Seaman’s article, you will 
remember, was in refutation, not merely of my statements, but also of those of 
the special correspondent of the London ‘‘Lancet,’’ a man who had made the 
subject of slaughter-houses a lifelong study. As far back as 1892 I can show 
you articles which he had published in the ‘‘Lancet,’’ dealing with the municipal 
slaughter-houses of Belgium and Germany. And after spending several weeks 
laboriously examining every corner of Packingtown, he was refuted by a man 
who spent half an hour there, and showed in every line he wrote that he had 
never been inside of a modern abattoir in his life! 

The report of the lawyer when he came back from Chicago was that I had 
not told the worst about the shocking conditions which prevail. He reported 
that he saw with his own eyes hogs, which had been condemned for cholera and 
loathsome skin diseases, being rendered into lard. He brought with him a 
signed statement from a physician prominent in Chicago, a professor in the 
Illinois State University, and the former head of the City Bureau of Inspection. 
This physician had discovered that hogs, which had died of cholera in ship- 
ment, were sent to a place called Globe, in Indiana, and rendered into lard, and 
that carcasses of steers which had been eondemned as tubercular, and were 
supposed to be ‘‘locked up in bond,’’ were left upon an open platform and carted 
away at night. Under the law the responsibility for all this rested with three 
city inspectors, politicians appointed by the Democratic machine, and the 
doctor, when he found he was powerless to prevent the graft, armed his inspec- 
tors with syringes and ordered them to inject kerosene into the condemned 
meat, with the result that he was removed from his position, and the city inspec- 
tion bureau abolished. (It has since been restored by Mayor Dunne, who, as 
one of my correspondents phrases it, is ‘‘fixing his fences for reelection.’’) 


Laws to Keep Tainted Meat a: Home 


Quite recently it occurred to me to read the laws of the United States con 
cerning the inspection of meat—something which not even the ‘‘ Lancet’ corre- 
spondent had thought of doing. I found that they had apparently been phrased 
for the precise purpose of making this graft impossible of prevention; and upon 
further inquiry I learned that the whole system of Government inspection had 
been established at the request of the packers, and for their benefit, to enable 
them to certify to the governments of Europe that all the tainted meat is kept 
at home. The Federal inspectors have no definite authority over meat which 
is condemned as unfit for export; the law directs that it shall be disposed of 
according to the laws of the municipality in which the slaughtering is done— 
which means, in Chicago, that it is turned over to the city grafters. If a 
packer is not shipping for export or interstate commerce, he does not have 
to have inspection at all; consequently, there are innumerable cheap places 
outside of the yards, secretly owned by the packers and used by them for the 
purpose of slaughtering meat which is so bad that it can not be got past the 
Government inspectors. As for microscopic inspection, the law specifically 
states that there shall be none except with hogs intended for export, and as 
one and one-half per cent of those so inspected are found to be infected, we 
Americans consume not only our own one and one-half per cent, but also the 
one and one-half per cent of Europe. 

Major Seaman declared that the food products shipped from Packingtown 
are pure. Ina Bulletin of the Food Commissioners of the State of Minnesota, 1 
find the lard, ‘‘summer sausage,"’ ‘‘boiled ham,’’ and other products of Armour, 
Swift, Morris, Cudahy, and others, set down as ‘‘illegal.’’. Ina Bulletin of the 
State of Pennsylvania I find that these packers have, on numerous occasions, 
pleaded guilty to criminal charges for selling preserved and adulterated 
sausage. As regards the ‘tinned meats,"’ of which they send out millions of 
pounds every year, I have been making a study of the report of the Court of 
Inquiry appointed to investigate the ‘‘embalmed beef’’ scandal at the close of the 
Spanish War. This is a document of nearly three thousand pages, recording 
the results of an official and duly certified experiment, conducted under 
Government auspices, to ascertain the effect upon human beings of the con- 
tinued consumption of packing-house canned meats. I will close this letter 
with a few lines from the sworn testimony of the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
then Governor of New York, and shortly before Lieutenant-Colonel of the First 
United States Volunteer Cavalry: ‘‘The canned roast beef was utterly and 
hopelessly unacceptable. I should say that, roughly, not a fifth of it was con- 
sumed. The cans when opened would show usually on top what looked like a 
layer of slime, a very disagreeable looking substance. The beef inside was 
stringy and coarse. It was like a bundle of fibres. Sometimes we could 
stew it. The great majority of the men, if put upon it for two or three 
days, would become sick.”’ Upton SINCLAIR. 





Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with 
the finest grade of granulated sugar, For sale at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands.—Adr. 





: REFRIGERATION—lImportant Free Book 
Persons informed on Sanitation and Hygiene demand a gormiess Refrigerator as well as a beautiful one. 
The White Enamel Refrigerator Company, 1359 Univer-ity Street, St. Paul, has published a handsome book 
discussing Refrigeration with ab olute frankness. [t tells how germs in refrigerators cause disease, why the 
non-porous lining of Bohn Syphon Refrigerators is safe, and why the Syphon System is dryest and coolest. The 
book 1 the hand refrig made and is free. See back cover COLLIER's,—Adv. 
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Holeproof 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear For 
Six Months Without Holes 


In addition to being the most comfortable, best 
jooking and best fitting hosiery made anywhere, 
sach box of six pairs is sold with our linding 
guarantee, which says: 


“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof 
Sox or Holeproof Stockings that thcy will need 
no darning for 6 months. If they should, we 
agree to replace them with new ones, provided 
they are returned to us within 6 months from 
date of sale to wearer.” 


Holeproof Hosiery is not an experiment—it has 
tood the test for years. If you wear holes in 
our hosiery the first or second time they are 
orn, and you have ‘decided that darning is a 











“necessary evil,” you should get 
~ acquainted with Ho leproof Hosiery. 


Men’s Holeproof Sox 


Fast Colors :—Black, Black legs, 
with white feet, Tan (light or dark)" 
Pearl, and Navy Blue. Sizes, 9 to 
12. Two grades: 


(1) Worsted (medium weight) sold 
only in boxes containing six Pairs ofone 
size—assorted colors if desired—six 
months’ guarantee ticket ‘ 

with each pair....,... 2:50 


(2) Egyptian Cotton (medium or 
light weight) sold only in boxes con- 
taining six pairs of one size—assorted 
colors if desired—six months’ 


guarantee ticket with each $1.5 oO 
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Women’s Holeproof 
Stockings 


Fast colors :—Black, Black 
legs with white feet, and Tan. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. Extra reinforced 
garter tops. 

Egyptian Cotton, sold onlyin 

boxes containing six pairs of one 
size—assorted colors if desired— 


si. months’ guarantee $2.0 o 


with each pair. Price 


How to Order 


Most pone dealers sell Hole- 
proof Hosiery. Butif you have 
} least po s ts) ce oe j 
them, we will supply you direct Bae | 
— receipt of price. We pay —_— 
all shipping charges. Don’t Yet some dishonest 
dealer tell you that some other hosiery, on which 
is profit is larger, is just-as-good. Insist on 
Holeproof—if your dealer won’t supply you, we 


Handsome Booklet Free 


Our booklet contains full information regarding 
Holeproof Hosiery and the testimony of numer- 
ous wearers. Write for it to-day—it’s free for the 
asking. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COPMPANY 
404 Fowler St., Milwaukee. Wisconsin 

















Reming ton- 
Sholes 


with its new billing attachments 
and instantly interchangeable car- 
riages, tabulator and two-color 
ribbon movement, is the most com- 
plete combined 


Billing and 
Correspondence 


machine manufactured. Designed 
as it was for fast service, built for 
hard use, recommended by experts 
and guaranteed against wear, it is 
offered as the ideal 


Typewriter 


for producing the most good work in 
the shortest time with the least effort. 
Write today for full description 
Local Agents wanted for 
unoccupied territory 
THE ARITHMOGRAPH CO. 
1052 Majestic Building, Chicago 




















The best and 
sweetest 
smoke is 
that ofa 
clean pipe 






THE EVERKLEAN 


hoards no ranky, ee nicotine. You get at 
the seat of and do away with this foul, deadly gath- 
ering. Figure A, an air-tight tube, cut lengthwise 
through the centre (note how) slides apart and the 
inside then being exposed is wiped quickly and nicely 
with a piece of rag or paper. Dotted lines 3 in stem 
show A in place. Slip C from B; take out A; sep- 
arate the parts, clean and replace. Don’t this beat 
half-hearted stick, straw, string cleaning gymnastics? 
Send price $1.00 for a nice Briar complete 


Everklean Co., 854 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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Four-cylinder, - $2,500.00 


Keep the Elmore motor oiled and it will go right on doing busi- 
ness every minute of the day. 

Up hill and down dale; over rough and rutty roads—al ways on 
the high speed, if you like, and always good-tempered, smooth 


and even, 
It can’t go out of commission because there are no valves, cams 
or gears to put it out of commission, 


No regrind'ng or setting—no (rouble at all because all the 
motor trouble is taken out in the two-cycie type. 

Do you realize that hundreds of Elmore owners are escaping 
practically all of the woes that come to the man who drives a 
car of the four cycle type? 

Do you appreciate that these Elmore owners get as inuch power 
with our four-cylinder car as you would get with eight cylinders 
of the foareyels type? 





Better get in touch with the nearest Elmore representative and write for the catalogue 


THE ELMORE MFG. CO. 204 Amanda St. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 


Three-cylinder, - $1,500.00 


Just think of having an unbroken application of power—four 
impulses every revolution and absolute certainty of action / 


The two-cycle Elmore is not only doing infinitely more than 
we ever claimed for it—it is ushering in a new era in motor car 
construction. 

It’s not surprising the Elmore two-cycle idea is forcing its way 
into the best four-cycle factories in the country—it’s surprising 
it didn’t happen before. 

Simple? Simpler than any other car in the world—eighteen 
to twenty parts stripped from each of the four cylinders. 

Mark this prevliction—if you investigate the two-cycle four- 
cylinder Elmore in contrast with the best four-cycle four-cylinder 
car you can find—you'll buy an Elmore, 











CLYDE, OHIO 
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Solomon. 


—the difference 


want you to have one. 


South Hadley Falls, 


The Queen of Sheba considered herself the richest 
ruler in the world until she saw the splendor of 


Many a man has considered his letterhead as good 
as any until he receives a letter written on 


OLD HAMPSHIRE 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


is noticeable 


Orv Hampsuire Bonp is designed for intelligent met 
and firms who appreciate that the dress of a business 
communication is as important as its address. i 
made with special care, from superior materials, and 
every sheet is hand-selected by an expert examiner 
Write us on your present letterhead for our **Book of 
Specimens” showing O_tp Hampsuire Bonp in white 
and fourteen colors printed, lithographed and engraved. 
Every printer and lithographer has this book, but we 


Hampshire Paper Company BO 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


Massachusetts 


BOND 


at once. 


It is 


thits ee 














and expert workmanship. 





SUIT k= 12° 
Measure } 
New York City sets the styles for the country. = 


GEND us your name and we'll send you 
FREE, our handsome instructive 
Spring Style Book illustrating 


Clever New York Fashions 


We'll also send samples of cloth, our simple Home Meas- 
urement Chart and Outfit for taking your own measurements. 
We've tailored for Well Dressed New Yorkers for many 
* seasons and this continued patronage is proof of our smart styling 
Write for our Style Book to-day. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
Dept. D, 729-731 Broadway, New York City 


References by permission: Citizens Central National Bank of New York 
East River National Bank, New 






















CAN’T YOU SLEEP? 


when lying down? You can get restful, 

satisfying sleep by using 
Dr. Day’s Comfort Spring 
The balanced, hinged head sup- 
ports the upper part of the body 
at any desired angle —brings 
comfort and induces sleep. 
It relieves asthma, in- 
somnia, difficult 










trouble, and is 
invaluable for 
maternity, 
ie rheumatism 
or other 
= cases 
requiring the lifting of the patient. 
Fits any bed. 30 days’ free trial. Send 

= for catalogue. 


AED 
LY comFort SPRING CO..518 Beaton St., Joliet, II. 
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A PAINTING AND WHITEWASHING MACHINE 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, aud does it better. Send for catalogue No. 5 which is free. 
J. A. DEL SOLAR, 108 Fulton St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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B 
Steel Fishing Rods 
“Bristol” Luck 


means invariably good luck. Of course you 
can’t catch fish if there ate none in the pool, 
and you can’t persuade them to bite always, 
but our kind of good luck will be yours if 
you use a“*BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod, 
which will insure you against Jad luck in 
the way of broken tackle and lost fish. 
“BRISTOL” Rods last longer and give 
better service than any other Rod at any cost. 
Send for beautiful Catalogue showing 
Rods for all fishing and our Combination Reel and 
‘Handle, which is an excellent feature. 










THE HORTON MFG. CO., 56 Horton 8t., Bristol, Conn. 
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We manufacture METAL 
SPECIALTIES of all kinds, 
ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model 
for low estimate and best expert advice 


FREE 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0. 





to order; largest equip- § 
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The Ready-to-Wear 
Custom Shoe 


“Custom”? because in material and 
workmanship THE STETSON SHOE 
possesses every essential of custom 
excellence. It meets the insistent 
demand for the best. The extra care 
expended in every operation of 
manufacture means that THE STETSON 
SHOE holds its shape and affords the 
maximum of style, service and comfort. 
Stetson Shoes are built upon custom 
lasts, designed by masters of shoe craft 
and sell for $5 to $8. 





Men who look for the best in foot- 


wear will find it in this shoe. If your 
dealer does not sell THE STETSON 
SHOE write us, giving his name. Send 
for The Stetson Style Book. 


TO THE DEALER 

If you want the men’s fine trade 
write us and we will send a 
sample line to any reliable 
dealer in the United States, 
express prepaid, 

THE 

STETSON 

SHOE 
COMPANY, 

South 
Weymouth, 

Mass. 
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PORTLAND 


AND 


NORTHWEST 
UNION PACIFIC 


Every day to April 7, 1906. Colonist 
rates to many points in the 
northwest, from 


CHICAGO $33.00 
ST. LOUIS $30.00 


SHORT ROUTE FAST TIME 
SMOOTH ROADBED 





Tourist Sleeping Cars a Specialty 


Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
} Omaha, Neb. 






















From May to October 
for the price of one flor- 
ist’s bouquet. If you grow 
them yourself in your own 
garden. All you need is our 
hardy three year old rose 
bushes, and simple directions. 
Our beautiful Art Catalog— 
“Over the Garden Wall’’—is 
a treatise on rose culture for 
the amateur. Gives descrip- 
tions of all the new and rare 
kinds—with designs and plans 
for rose beds. Also tells of car- 
nation culture. Sent free. 
HELLER BROTHERS 
992 8.Main St.,New Castle, Ind, 
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TY PEWRITERS wiiis 


Machines 14 Mfr's Prices. Rented Any where, Rent applied 
Write for Catalog L, Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. ,( Smee 
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| The dolliest Book | 
of the year 


Just the book to read alou 
boys and girls, [t tells of 
happy days of “Wabash Fun,” the 
kind that makes stordy, 
nny youngsters 

7 this book FREE to all wh: 


r it; a postal card will do, 


Wabash Coaster ee 








dto your 











hardwood box, wel! 







batenced,. can't tip. » J Turns easily, simply 
built. Elastic steel wheels, 11 inches 
in diameter, wide tread, no 5 —— 
pounding or ating 
Nothing can give the chil- 
dren more healthful pleas 
ure. Price $4. Ask for 


) days Free Trial offer— 
but don’t forget the book. 


WABASH MPG. CO. 





12 Mill St. 





Wabash, Ind. 











BOOKKEEPERS 


Men competent to take charge of a set of books and 
familiar with general office work are in demand every- 
where. We need at e several first class bookkeep 

nsx with high grade firms in all parts 
On en with good records and the 
considered, Writ 1 





or Salesmer xecutive Technica alae 
open, Offices in 12 cities. HAPGOODS, Surre 509, 


309 Broapway, N. Y 











UY FROM THE MANUFACTURE 


CLASS PINS: BADGES), 


For Society or Lodge, College, School 
re any way or material, Here is 


Made as ordered in 
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owing any 


than 
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 § Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10¢ AY 
Ster! ing Silver, $2.50 doz., Samp!e, 25e 
FREE—Our elaborate new catalog, telli 
ail about other styles in golc i 
Satisfac ees guaranteed. 
tons and Ribbe be 
cial designs wove 


Bastian Bros., "O1Y So AY. , Rochester, N.Y. 



















MAKE POUL TRY PROFITS 






Cuts an +) aa riptions of a 

breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest prices on 

WA: fo win, eggs, incubators, brooders and all pepo 
We'll start you right. Book free for 10 cents 








at ironpells ill. 
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THE 4. W. MILLER €0., Vox 


[EASTER SPOON 


|: Sterling Silver of Special Easter 








Desiga, sent in a dainty Easter 


box, by mail, on receipt of 85 cents 





n coin or 
stamps. Our beau- 
tiful catalogue containing 
















gt thousands ter gifts, Wed- 
ding Presents, fine leathe , jewel- 
rv, silverware,etc,. sent Free upon receipt of 


I 
postal. THE WARREN MANSFIELD ©0.,, Gold 
and Silversmiths, 264 Free St.. Portland, Me 













PAY 
ON DEPOSITS Gp 


“Saving Money by Mail”’ 








on request 





EQUITABLE BANKING 
AND LOAN COMPANY, 
Macon, Georgia 








Our Hand Book on Patents, T'rade-Marks, 
7 etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SorENTIFIC AMBRICAN 
MUNN & CoO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 








40, 60 or 90 Days Trial on 


‘Old Trusty 


” The Easy Machine to Operate 
You run no risk Five year guar- 
antee. Strongest hatches—less care 
less oil—most profit. Don't pay 
two prices Thousands sold. We 
sell direct. Big 1906 Book Free. 


M. M. JOHNSON CO. Clay Center, Neb. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH TWENTY-FOURTH 





The Household Number Next Week 


5 pee next number of Collier’s will be the Household Number, 

There will be a cover in colors by Miss Jessie Willcox 
Smith, portraying one of the ‘‘Tragedies of Childhood,’’ and 
There 
will be the usual complement of good stories, appropriate to 


bearing the moving title ‘Broken Head and Heart.’’ 


such a number, and sympathetically illustrated. 








About Susan B. Anthony 


HE death of Miss Susan B. Anthony has removed a force 
familiar to two generations of Americans. Miss Anthony 

was working for the emancipation of negroes and of women 
more than fifty years ago, and having seen the negroes freed 
and enfranchised she continued to work for the rights of the 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, 
years in her 


women to the last day of her life. 
her authorized biographer, who lived for fi» 
house, has written some reminiscences of Miss Anthony which 
will appear, well illustrated, in next week’s Household Number 
of Collier’s. When Miss Anthony began her work it was con- 
sidered disreputable for a woman to want any rights. The 
courage it took for that Quaker girl to fight the whole world 
of her time is not easily realized in this age that has seen her 


pass away amid universal honor. 








Easter 


PRING has really come round again. There is no doubt of 

it, for in two weeks the Easter Number of Collier’s (April 7), 
will be out, blooming in all the hues of the vernal fields. You 
will know it at first sight by the cover in colors by Charles 
Dana Gibson. Then Miss Jessie Willcox Smith will have a 
frontispiece in colors—‘‘The Easter Lily.’’ The first of Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish’s new series of Arabian Nights pictures will be 
reproduced and printed in colors. A drawing apropos of the 


occasion will be contributed by Mr. A. B. Frost. 


HE literary part of the Easter menu will include the first 
instalment of the new set of stories by Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis— ‘‘Real Soldiers of Fortune.’’ Then there will 
be “The True ’Lixir,’’ by Sewell Ford, illustrated by Frederic 
Dorr Steele, and telling of the predicament of a rich young 
American abroad with a pugilist for a traveling companion. 
Another feature of interest will be a story by Mrs. Josephine 
Daskam Bacon—‘‘A Pillar of Society’’—illustrated by Miss Jessie 
Willcox Smith. 











The Art of Talking Well in Society 
How to Taught by Mail 
Con VEPSE A Complete Course including Charts, exer 
cises and individual instruction, You may 
Send for Information to learn how to begin a Conversation. How to 
20th Century Inst. Co. fill the awkward pauses--How to use “Small 
Box 31, N. Y. Talk” —How to te!l an Anecdote or Story. 











EARN BY 

win Mount Birds 

and animals. A fascinating work for Men, 

Women and Boys. Quickly learned in your own 

home. Cost low. 15 complete lessons—Standard 

methods. Satisfaction teed. Save your 

fine specimens. Decorate home and den. Big 
its for spare time. Write for full perceness ilars, 

inecatalogand taxidermy magazine—@ 

fi een + rd 


THE CHOOL 
Tn xT DERM Y, 5M mat, pone Nebr. 


Print Your Own Cards 
circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for cata- 
logue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS CO. MERIDEN, CONN. 


MUSIC LESSONS fencers FREE 
It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piano, 


Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, ete. Write American 
School of Music, 301 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


—— *PATENTS that PROTECT 
| os R's @ A B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab, 1869 | 
26 




















A Thousand Dollars for a Short Story 


E are now in the fourth term of the Quarterly Short 
Story Contest. A prize of $1,000 will be awarded to the 
best story submitted between March 1 and June 1, in addition 
to the price of the manuscript at five cents per word, up to six 
thousand words. That is the limit of payment, because a story 
of six thousand words is as long as we can conveniently use. 
Anything over that makes trouble, and while we may some- 
times have to stand trouble, we do not care to offer it a special 
invitation. Authors who have established and maintained rates 
above the five-cent scale will receive their regular prices. 
Fuller particulars may be obtained in a booklet, by addressing 
the Fiction Department of Collier’s. 


























All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—true 

io name—ptre bred and 

heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 

list. We save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 


Established 1865. Fort Scott, Kan. \ 











WHEELER’S 
SEEDS 


Are Sold on Honor 


Our superb 100-page Catalogue 

describes all that is newest and best 

in Vegetables, Flowers and Roses. It 
is free; send for it to-day. 


SPECIAL 





NASTURTIUM 
OFFER 


For 10c. we will send yostpaid 5 large 
packets of our new Giant-flowering Nas- 
turtiums (all different colors), They ave 
absolutely unrivalled. They never dis- 
, *ppoint. ELBRIDGE E.WHEELER 
30 Elm St., Bridgeport, Conn. ff 
















An Artist Proof, 
1844 x15 inches, 
without advertis- 
ing (lithographed 
in 20 colors), of 
Dvorak’s cele- 
brated painting 
“Rose-Violet,” to 


Save coupon with each package of Perfume, Toilet Water or 
Face Powder, send with 25 cts. to Pay charges and picture will 
be delivered to any address in U. S. 


Sample of “Rose-Violet” Perfume and Talcum Powder 10 cta, 
FRENCH, CAVE & CO. 
437 Arch Street Philadelphia 


—LJIFE IN THE a a, 
This t» a very v eful book. ey 

Being « guide to the suecess- 
ful Hunting and Trapping of 
Wild Animals. It tells how 
to fish; gives right season for 
trapping, how to make, set 
and bait traps for all Ao k 
of wild animals. How ‘ 
make and use birdlime. To 
tell true value of skins; to 
skin all animals; todressand s> 
tan skins, furs ané leather, cs 
with or without wool or hair; 
toskin or stuff birds; baits 
and hooks for fishing; to fish 
successfully without nets, 
spears, snares, ‘‘bobs’’ or bait, 
& great secret, to ae and 
clean guns; to breed minks for skins. Womax’s Wortp has four 
million readers. Positively the best monthly of its class publishe 
ed, Printedincolors. Tointroduce it we will send three sam; 
ple copies,differentissues, andonecopy of ‘ ‘Lifein the Woods,” 
postpaid, upon receiptof 10cents, stamps or silver. Order today. 
WOMAN’S WORLD, 63 Washington St., Book Dept. 129, Chicago 














; K\ MADE OF LINEN | 
sices. 15¢ TwoOSe! A 


= 
MAKE MONEY EASY 

Agents wanted in every county to seil the popular Novelty 
Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, ete., on handle. 
Send stamp for catalog. 








AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 


A MONTH 
(We show you how) 
Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
liberal money making special offer to agents, Our new self-sharp- 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. 


$513.00 














Clear Profit in 51 Days ‘em 2” iv- 


vestment of 
$150.00 is the result from the operation of 
one of our Box Ball Alleys at Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself. You 
may enjoy similar results; any way ft 














offers big resultson the investment. Will pay big in any town. 3000 
now in use. This is no Gambling device. but a splendid Bowling Game 
for amusement and nee al exercise. Patronized by the best people 
of both sexes. and information free. WRITE TO-DAY 
Ameriean Vox Ball rth 1627 Van Buren St.. t., Indianapotis, Ind. 


100 Visiting Cards Pot 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for all 
railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. her ath Stationery. 
Wedaing Invitations and Announcements. Sam 

us! 


ter Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 5- st. Bt. Louis, Mo. 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


Watch Tacoma Grow! iste: 


1906, 85,000 

~ gga 10 cents in postage for descriptive literature to 

tary Chamber of C and Board of Trade 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
PA N Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Advice free. Terms low. Highest ref- 
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When you combine perfect visible 
writing with durability, the goal at 
which all typewriter manufacturers 
have been striving has been reached. 


It Has Been Accomplished in 


THe NEW 


VISIBLE 


And in doing it, we have added all 
those features which tend to make 
. typewriter desirable. 


HERE IS A SHORT DESCRIPTION 


Visible Writing that is visible; every letter 
in plain view as written and does not pass 
out of sight. 


Durability that Equals Any 
“Basket Type”? Machine 


The durability in any typewiiter is deter- 
mined by the kind of bearing there is in the type 
bar hanger. In building the ordinary visible wnter, 
there is not sufficient width in the “basket” 
to use a bearing having any width or wearing 
jualities. By means of a special manner of as- 
sembling these type bars in the Fox, we are able 
to use a pivotal bearing 7-16 of an inch wide. 
This bearing is adjustable by the operator, so 
that wear can be taken up as it occurs and the 
most perfect alignment can thus be retained 
through the entire life of the machine. No ar- 
gument could be more convincing of superiority 
than to compare the type bar used in the New 
Fox Visible with that used in other machines. 
Two Color Ribbon—By simply ‘abies a 
button the second color is secur 
Automatic Ribbon—Ribbon reverses itself 
and oscillates so that entire surface is used. 
This simply doubles the life of the ribbon. 
Interchangeable Carriage —The regular 
carriage on the machine can be removed and 
a different length or a longer carriage sub- 
stituted for special work. 

Detachable Platen—The platen is detach- 
able, and an extra platen for stencil cutting or 
mimeograph work can be quickly substituted. 
Line Lock—The keys all lock firmly at the 


end of any predetermined line. 


These are the features you have al- 
ways wanted in a typewriter. They 
are found only in 


THe EW 


VISIBLE 


Every expert who has examined this 
machine has pronounced it a marvel 
of completeness. 


Ask our nearest dealer or branch office to show 
= both the Regular Models of the Fox and the 

lew Fox Visible, or, if he is not convenient, 
write us and we can arrange it direct. 


Descriptive literature on request 


Fox Typewriter Company 
Executive Office and Factory 
470 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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is safe all the time, except at that thousandth part of a second 
when you want it to do your inkl then it is never 


known to fail. 


When the ¢rigger 1s pulled all the w 
the safety lever w ck receives the blow of the revolver hammer 


and transmits it in turn to the firing pin; 
under all conditions it is impossible for the revolver hammer to 
cause a discharge, for the safety lever is not in position to re- 
ceive its blow and transmit it to the firing pin. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET, 


in and where the other “‘went-oft-without- 
warning”’ 


IVER JOHNSON 





















Bang it on a table, drop it, 
kick it—there will be no dis- 
charge, unless the trigger is pulled 

all the way back. 9 That’s where the 
Iver Johnson Safety Principle comes 


revolvers fail. The 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


—P* 


way back, the fact raises 


at all other times and 


“SHOTS” 





gets right at the heart of the matter, it tells you in unmistakable language w hy it 


is also accurate and reliable. 


HAMMER, $5 


All the leading Hardware and Sporting Goods 


Sent on request together with handsome catalogue. 


HAMMERLESS, $6 





dealers carry it. 


Look for our name on the 





barrel and the Owl’s Head on the grip. 





IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
146 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


w YORK OFFICE: 99 Chaneoers St, 
114 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NE 
PAcIFICc COAST BRANCH: 
EUROPEAN OFFICE: Pic khuben 4, Hamburg, Germany 








THE MODEL F 


eveland 


30-35 Horsepower 
“The Car Without A Weak 
Spot” 


CONSIDER THE COST OF MAINTENANCE 





It isn’t the first price of the car that should 
be considered. A good ¢:r costs a good bit of 
money — because high grade design -— material 
and construction are expensive, But a good 
cat is cheaper to maintain than a car that sells 
for a dollar less than a good car can be made 
for. The CLEVELAND will run longer and 
do harder work at less repair cost than any 
American or Foreign car for that matter—be- 
cause there’s not a weak spot in its entire con- 
struction. If you could run a 30-35 H.P. car 
for ten thousand miles at the cost of a barrel 
of gasoline in repair bills, wouldn't it make 
that car worth while? Dozens did it with our 
model D last year. A full hundred ran an 
average of five thousand miles—at an average 
repair cost of $4.00. What did your good car 
do >-—take out your pencil and figure. The 
CLEVELAND ear is the economy car —be- 
cause it's the quality car. The complete Chas- 
sis is made by The Garford Company—the 
largest manufacturers of exclusively high grade 
Automobile Parts and Chass's in this country, and 
the most advanced foreign practice is followed. 





Shqwing the Cleveland Model F, Shr with the 
Tulip Body. Price, $3,5 


Imported Simms-Bosch low tension magneto 
with make and break spark is used—doing away 
with spark plugs, coils, wiring and_ batteries. 
Weighs 2400 Ibs. equipped for road. 

Our catalogue illustrates and describes in detail the 
wonderful mechanical construction which makes the 
CLEVEL AND the cheapest of all cars to maintain 

FREE on request. 


New York: E. B. Gallaher, 228-230 West 58th Street, 
Gen'l Eastern Dis tributing Agent 
Boston: Butler Motor Car Company, 998 Boylston Street 
Se California: A. P. Worthington, Los Angeles 
Chicago: The Cassaby Fairbanks M. Co., Michigan 
Avenue and 14th Street 


CLEVELAND MOTOR CAR CO. 
Dept. 9, Cleveland, Ohio 
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BROS & C0. 1&5 


——We Are Ready to Send On Approval 


anes Pa Diamond, Watch or ether piece of Jewelry you may select from our cat 


= makes your Credit Good by adjusting the terms of payment to meet your income. It isthe 
most popular and successful Credit System in the world because it is Prompt, Simple and 
Confidential. We ask No Security—No Endorsements—No Interest. We were 
awarded the Gold Medal, the Highest Award, at the World's Fair, St. Kany No stronger 
endorsement could be given. Write for Gur New Big Catalog Toda 

The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 1,000 illustrations of Be: aon Diamond 
Write for Our New Big Catalog 7 Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc., ranging in price from $25.00 to $500.00, High 
Grade Elgin and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gent's size, from $10 to $100.00, and all other kinds of Jewelry, Silverware, 
Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. If entirely satisfactory retain it, paying one fifth cash and 
the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Kemember there is no interest to pay. Write for Catalog Today. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


Watchmakers = 
Department C38, 92 to 96 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 





When Dealing with Us 






og. Examine it carefully. If not entirely satisfac tory, return it. We pay 
all charges and take all risks. We have absolute faith in our goods because 
we know that they are the very best quality and Highest Grade of work- 
manship. Write for Catalog Today. 


, x Credit is Good with Loftis 13° *"° boxes, * 


where you live or whether you are a modest employee or wealthy employer; 
all we ask is honest intentions and good faith. The Loftis Credit System 


Jewelers 
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UNION BUGGY CO., 


Buys this Rubber Tire Wagon 


Union poe Fully Guaranteed. Best hickory wheels, 
% in. Rubber Tire, long distance, dust proof, high arched 
axles; oi] tempered springs First quality material and 

finish. Worth nearly double our Factory 
Price. We ship for your examination, 
without a cent in advance, if desired, 
and allow 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Money refunded on all purchases net satisfac 
tory. You save dealers’ profits. 2 build 150 
styles of Vehicles, from $26.50 Pi ‘si 50.00. 50 
styles Harness, $5.00 to $60.00. Write to-day 
for our 200 page Illustrated Style Book. Free 
for the asking. 


No. 48 Saginaw Street, 





PONTIAC, MICH. 


Leese y 7 , oe, ~ 














LET US SEND YOU 


Mibu 


A MAGAZINE OF4TO-DAY 


MONTHS 1 Cts 
~—FOR— 


HUMAN LIFE is R— I original. There 
is no other magazine dealing with people ex 
clusively. It is filled from cover to cover with 
true stories and pictures of true people and 
will keep the entire family fully posted as tothe 
actions and doings of all the prominent people 
of the entire world. It has the greatest writer 
in this country of vigorous, virile, pungent, 
forceful, piquant English as its editor-in-chief 

ALFRED HENRY “LEWIS 

The caustic contrib 
utor to the Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmo 
politan, Success and half 


a bundred other repre 
periodicals; 


sentative 





every one ciptillatng 
with strenuous life. Mr 
Lewis’ fingers are upon 
the public pulse; he 
knows what the public 
wants, and he gives them 









g-over measure, his kne wledye of men 
gs is as wide as the wide, wide world 
Mi JIFE is up-to-date in its tresh. origi- 
nai matter from the*best autbors and best 
artists, and filled to overflowing with human 
interest 


Read This Liberal Offer 


Fill in this Coupon To-day 





HUMAN LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 
124 Vinford Mass. 
rasp sages 
stamps cents, for i 
Ste fi we ft ree months, commenc 





' tw ent 
5 nd HUMAN 
r with the H. H 








gers April nur..oer We will also send the Rocke 
fell “er and Lawson numbers extra to all who order at 
once, 
NAME 
P. O. Box oR STRE! 
TOWN or CITY - STAT? 































Your Dealer can now show you the 1906 














BOHN syrxon REFRIGERATOR 


Enamel or Opalite Linings 
The Really Sanitary Kind 





The “Bohn” for 1906 is 


a refrigerator triumph. It isa wonderfu! thing. 


Your dealer can show you— 


Why one food is never tainted by another—for instance why celery or muskmelons 


will not contaminate milk or butter. 
Why milk, the most perishable food, will remain fresh and wholesome in a “Bohn” 


for seventy-two hours. 

That the food compartment 1s 

How the circulation is proved 
of the food compartment. 

How perfect dryness is demon- 
strated. 

How the temperature, 10 de- 
grees colder than any other, 1s 
preserved at absolutely the lowest 
ice cost. 

NOTE: Cold and Dryness combined prevent germ 
life. No other refrigerator is as dry or as cold. 

The “Bohn” will prove these facts if you 
try it in your home, and to enable you to 
prove them, we authorize our dealers to give 
ten days home test. Return the refrigerator 
and get back the full purchase price if not 
thoroughly satisfied. 


Officially Tested Then Adopted by 


All American Railroads 

Tests for economy, for preservation, for dryness, 

for temperature, were conducted individually by all 
the American Railroads and without exception they 
adopted the Bohn System. Think of that. You get 
exactly the same construction and refrigerator per- 
fection at your dealer’s at reasonable price that has 
given us the immense dining and refrig 


larger than any other, size for size. 
by holding a lighted match or candle at the bottom 

































erator car business. 





Order by Mail where we have 
No Dealer 

Where we have no dealer, order by 

mail and we will send The Bohn Syphon 

Refrigerator with return privilege. We 

pay the freight and guarantee fullest 

satisfaction. 


Our Book on 
Refrigeration 


FREE 


Tells many startling truths 
about the relation of poor 
ice boxes to ty- 
phoid, epidemics, 
cholera. It tells 
the truth about re- 
frigeration andwhy 
the Bohn is SAFE. 
How to care for a 
Refrigerator, etc., 


FREE. You will 





appreciate it. It 
fully catalogs the 


Refrigerators 


+ Rats 


White Enamel Rifvigewator Co., 1359 University Street, 


We export to every Country on the Globe 








You can own this 


Beautiful 
Refrigerator 


$20 Up 
































St. Paul, Minn. 









































